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PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D. D. 


HE closing years of the present 
century, if remarkable for great 
progress in science and industry, are 
also remarkable for agitation and con- 
troversy in almost every sphere of hu- 
man relationship. The concerns of the 
body and the soul are subject toan almost 
equal shaking up, by both theorists and 
those who claim to be moved by consid- 
erations of the most benevolent charac- 
ter. In politics men are contending 
against the persistence of old theories 
and partisan dominance ; in the world 
of industry the worker raises his voice 
against class discrimination and the ex- 
ercise of special privileges by the 
owners of wealth ; in socialism the cry 
is equality, and no assumption of pecu - 
liar distinction by reason of birth or ed - 


ucation ; in religion, yes, religion there. 


is controversy with more or less excite- 
ment, not that infidelity or atheism or 
agnosticism is so powerful as to make 
serious breaches in the old walls that 
sustain the doctrine of a Ruler infinite 
and imminent in human affairs, but be- 
cause within the walls themselves of the 
churches there is diversity of belief and 
practice, and parties of growing 
strength are urging changes of credal 
statement and modifications of denom i- 
national attitude. 

The leaders of these parties recogn ze 
alawof growth and progress in reli- 
gious observance as in the civil and 
social life of man, and claim that what 


appeared to be suited to the mental per- ° 


ceptions of society in medieval times 
is not suited to the more illuminated in- 
tellectual and spiritual sense of the nine- 
teenth century. Here and there are 
men of broad scholarship and sharpened 
visions who say things with regard to 
the Bible and old church methods 
that appear to the majority of church 
people as heretical and destructive. So 
the leaders of the conservative branch, 
those who cling to the old ways, and 
those who protest against change are 


heard in accusation of the representa- 
tives of advanced opinion. Inthe Pres- 
byterian church much agitation has 
existed for several years. The claims 
of the ‘‘higher criticism,” as preferred 
by a distinguished professor, late of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, have made 
Biblical interpretation a field of warm 
contention, the watchdogs of the old 
school type strongly urging the removal 
from their places of influence and ex- 
ample those who depreciated the im- 
portance of the Confession by their new 
methods of exegesis. One of the later 
representatives of the new school of 
bibliology is Dr. Charles Augustus 
Briggs, professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, whose 
name is to-day better known proba- 
bly throughout the country among 
church people than that of any other 
man, since presbyteries, conventions 
and assemblies have been discussing his 
utterances as a teacher and writer for 
a@ year or two, and formal compl. ‘its 
have been presented by individus 
committee against him, as one who vs 
unfaithful to the doctrines and order of 
the church. — 

The seminary with which Prof. 
Briggs has been connected as an in- 
structor since 1874 elected him recently 
to the important chair of Biblical The- 
ology, and has interposed its influence 
in his behalf against the tide of objec- 
tion. At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church the ‘‘ Briggs case” was made a 
most prominent feature of the proceed- 
ings, and after an elaborate debate a 
resolution was passed by a very large 
majority to the effect that the General 
Assembly disapproved the appointment 
of Dr. Briggs to the chair of Biblical 
Theology—and directed an investigation 
by committee into the relations of the 
seminary with the General Assembly. 

Among the statements which are re- 
garded as objectionable on the part of 
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Prof. Briggs is the following, made in 
the‘course of his late inaugural address: 
‘There are those who refuse rationalists 
a place in the company of the faithful. 
I can not do so. But they forget that 
the essential thing is to find God; and if 
these men have found God without the 
mediation of the church and the Bible, 
church and Bible are means not ends; 
they are avenues to God, not God.” 

This avowal seems to many to show 
Dr. Briggs as a believer in the theory 
that knowledge of God may be attained 
independently of the Bible and the 
church, while the orthodox church 
member believes that God revealed Him- 
self through the Bible as an absolute 
necessity. Without such revelation 
man had failed to know Him. 

Other expressions are quoted to show 
that the Professor does not place much 
stress upon the Bible account of miracles, 
and takes the Biblical writers them- 
selves as his authority for his attitude 
in this respect. 

Professor Briggs is a New Yorker, 
having been born in this city, and is 
about fifty years of age. He studied in 
the University of Virginia from 1857 to 
1860, in the Union Theological Seminary 
from 1861 to 1863, and in the University 
of Berlin from 1866 to 1869. On his re- 
turn to America he became pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Roselle, N. J., 
where he remained until 1874. He then 


became Professor of Hebrew in Union 
Theological Seminary, and at the be- 
ginning of this year he was transferred 
to the place of Bible Theology. He has 
written several books of a religious or 
theological character. Among them 
‘** Biblical Study,” Messianic Prophesy,” 
and ‘* Whither.” 

Prof. Briggs is of very active and in- 
tense mental constitution. His intellect 
disposes him to study and gives him 
special characteristics of analysis and 
criticism. With his scholarship he would 
be inclined to make refined discrimina- 
tions, and perceive differences that others 
could not appreciate. He isan earnest 
man, very frank, sympathetic, kindly, 
modest yet spirited, rather quick tem- 
pered and tenacious of his opinions. 

In all candor it must be said that if 
Dr. Briggs is to be adjudged unworthy 
of his professional office, and therefore 
an unworthy religious teacher, there 
are other professors in Presbyterian 
seminaries and also prominent Presby- 
terian clergymen who should come 
under the same judgment as he, for they 
avow similar theological views or opin- 
ions at least as unorthodox. We 
should expect a spirit of fairness in a 
matter of so much moment and if the 
exhibition of such a spirit be impractic- 
able it were better for the interests of 
religion that the inquiry had never been 
instituted. 





THE FALL OF MAN, 


DEFINITIONS. — Human Spirit.—Ego, a divine 

automatic entity. 

Soul.—Faculties of the spirit inthis sphere. Its 
activities are feeling, thinking and willing. 

Feeling is the primal activity. 

Thinking.—Analyzing feelings. 

Willing.—Impelling force. 

Mind.—The result of soul operations. 

Substance.—Sustaining force. 

Matter.—Substance objectivized or sensualized. 

Force.—Dynamic spirit. 


HE primal activity of spirit is feel-- 


ing by either divine or automatic 
impulse. Multiplied feelings are ana- 
lyzed by thought, discriminated, collated 


and classified ; as lights, sound, savor, 
odor, love, beauty, pain, etc. A class 
of feelings so grouped constitutes a sub- 
faculty to which is referred any feeling 
cognized as similar. Each feeling is 
also referred toan organic centre. The 
organ of savor may be said to be com- 
posed of tasting experiences to which 
tasting feelings are referred. So of see- 
ing, hearing, etc. Some of these organs 
(all rooted in feeling) evolve an apt in- 
strument—for tasting, the tongue ; for 
sound, the ear; for light, the eye, etc. 
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These fixed instruments are organized 
and objectivized substance or matter, 
and all that we refer tothem we classify 
as material, that is, ideas conditioned 
in space and forming things. Hence, 
we regard them as outside of the 
Ego, as they indeed are. All feel- 
ings have an organ or group to 
which any new feeling is referred ; 
those organs are mostly grouped in the 
head, and phrenologists have fairly 
located them, the brain being the grand 
organ where they are collated. For 
instance, the organ of veneration is 
located in the top of the head, and in- 
tense devotional feeling is distinctly felt 
there. An organ isstrengthened by use 
and weakened by disuse. 

The various organs or sub faculties 
have been evolved in humanity through 
ages of soul experiences, so that nowa 
spirit by nine months’ gestation is en- 
dowed with them. The spirit on enter- 
ing matter takes it in various degrees. 
There is at first an almost discrete con- 
dition, the pure spirit being scarcely 
differentiated from its primal condition. 
Then it becomes more concreted as 
protoplasm; then organized as veget- 
able, then as animal in its varieties, 
then the! human form which embodies 
all the preceding phases, all of which 
processes are seenin the gestation of the 
human foetus. After birth the process 
goeson. All nature is climbing up to 
man, and man to God. 

One passing through the grades of 
life is linked with all below him, is in 
rapport with all, and can therefore un- 
derstand them. There is in him the 
common basis of life. All human life 
isa unity, and universal brotherhood a 
psychic fact. Hence, each shares with 
all the virus of hate and falsehood and 
the virtue of love and truth. So sensu- 
ous has man become that it is difficult 
for him to overcome his belief that 
things are independent entities, quite 
apart from his mind or any mind. Mat- 
ter he thinks dead, inert, although he 
calls itsubstance, not reflecting that this 


word signifies what stands under and 
supports the phenomena called things. 
A thing is substance, conditioned in 
form. What, then,is substance? We 
know of no thing independent of feel- 
ing and thinking. A thing, then, is an 
idea, a form of consciousness, mind con- 
creted and objectivized. But Bishop 
Berkeley has so fully discussed this sub- 
ject in his ‘Realism and Idealism” 
that further discussion of it here is un- 
necessary. We may once for all assume 
that the substance of things is conscious 
Ego modified; that the reality is not what 
we touch and taste, but what we spirit- 
ually discern; that the subjective world 
is the reality, and the objective world 
the shadow thereof. 


Each thing’s a feeling and a thought, 
Within my soul divinely wrought; 
All these created and combined, 
Compose my universe—my mind. 


In the primitive state of man, when 
he was but slightly differentiated from 


pure spirit, he moved by divine impulse ; 
obeyed divine monitions; walked with 
God; had but slight self-will. Later, as 
there was created or  objectivized 
through him the sensuous world, he felt 
it was good, had an appetite for it, and 
instead of feasting on the divine reality 
and waiting for the divine monition, he 
grasped the objective shadow and lost 
sight of the subjective reality. The voice 
of God was drownei by the objective 
noises. Man’fell; died to spirit conscious- 
ness. The original sin consists primarily 
in regarding the objective or material 
world as the reality and in ignoring the 
subjective or spiritual. The creature is 
desired and the Creator forgotten. So 
man sins or wanders in a maze of shad- 
ows without heeding the guiding voice. 

Assuming, then, that the subjective 
world is the real world, and that things 
are sensuous manifestations thereof, we 
might conclude that much more is con- 
cealed than is revealed, even did we not 
know from our own subjective experi- 
ences that not a tithe of our feelings and 
thoughts are expressed. The real world 
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may be peopled by entities and powers 
that have not entered into matter. 
Every observant man knows that occult 
agencies are at work in human affairs, 
so that ordinary men can not surely 
foretell results. There are intelligences 
behind the blind forces of gravitation, 
electricity, affinity, etc., that shape our 
ends, hew them as we will. 

Though the ordinary revelations of 
the subjective in nature are understood 
history and common experience show 
many abnormal phenomena. Spiritual 
revelations are cherished by every race 
and familiar in all languages. Inspira- 
tion is an illustration of subjective op- 
erations. Christ Jesus plainly taught 
his pre existence and incarnation. While 
manifested objectively, he held constant 
intercourse with the subjective or spirit 
world to which he returned, where he 
lives with a multitude of other powers 
and reveals himself to those en rapport 
with him. As all gravitation is one, all 
electricity one and all light one, may we 
not conclude that all human life is one, 
of which all are partakers? Hence 
human sympathy and common knowl- 
edge and ideas ; hence the power of one 
to read the feelings and thoughts of 
another. All knowledge being une, each 
may draw from this ocean according to 
his capacity. 

How does man realize ideas as things, 
or the subjective appear the objective? 
Thus: A complicated feeling presents 
itself to consciousness, thought analyzes 
it and each element is presented to the 
proper organ of the brain, which, if 
necessary, conditions it in space, or 
otherwise sensuously ; an idea is formed 
which is compared with a previous idea 
called, for instance, the sun, and the 
conclusion is that the object is the sun. 
The process is all subjective. Another 
feeling is analyzed and known as love, 
but not conditioned in form or space. 

One can only cognize that of which 
he has the elements—the mineral, the 
vegetable and the animal world and the 
feelings incident thereto. Sensitives 


cognize far more than ordinary mortals. 
Hypnotism, dreams, delusion and in- 
spiration teach us that ideas are not 
reflected through the senses upon con- 
sciousness, but are subjective and pro- 
jected upon the canvas of life through 
the organs and their instruments. Al- 
though it is said that in Adam or by 
incarnation all have died or are dead to 
the consciousness or recognition of the 
spiritual or subjective world, it is not 
necessarily so. Christ Jesus did not sin 
though incarnated., He was alive and 
obedient to spiritual influences from the 
subjective world. Indeed, there may be 
great value in incarnation. Ideas are 
of divine origin and have special mean- 
ings which feeble mortals may not 
readily (comprehend. { Objectivized, 
their moral lessons are realized more 
readily ; they constitute a grand kinder- 
garten for humanity. Language is 


largely drawn from their symbolism. 
Christ used them to point his moral 
So others, in full rapport 


teachings. 
with the subjective world and submis- 
sive to its influences, may safely use 
things. He must comprehend their 
shadowy, illusive character and that 
their substance is subjective, and their 
true enjoyment must be spiritual. It is 
hard for one to live both in the spirit 
and in the flesh at the same time. The 
pure, unincarnated spirit isinnocent, but 
not virtuous, the latter state implying 
struggle and strength gained thereby. 
Strong, self-sustained, uprightwill is glo- 
rious, while innocence may be weakness 
and ignorance. What unincarnated mar 
would be one may not know, but incar- 
nation rightly used may prove great 
gain. Though the fall of man came when 
through his incarnationhe neglected the 
spiritual relations and became engrossed 
in sensual things and thus died to spir- 
itual consciousness and lost his Edenic 
heritage, yet this loss may prove great 
gain, as the spirit, redeemed of fleshly 
lusts, lives enriched by objective expe- 
riences, 

Whether the Ego incarnates itself 
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voluntarily, or is incarnated repeatedly 
is not here discussed. The spirit is as 
eternal as its Father and must live under 
some conditions, probably those which 


tend to its best welfare. God is love and 
we are His children, and in life or 
death may trust His loving care. 

J. O. W. 





NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 42. 


ARTHUR MACMURROUGH KAVANAGH, M. P. 


N the latter part of December, 1889, 

there died in England a man who, not- 
withstanding that nature had deprived 
him of what are commonly deemed most 
essential to practical usefulness and hap- 
piness, arms and legs, had acquired a 
reputation for intellectual and physical 
capacity that would be creditable to any 
man possessing the ordinary comple- 
ment of upper and lower limbs. This 
man was the Right Honorable Arthur 


ARTHUR MACMURROUGH KAVANAGH, M. P. 
MacMurrough Kavanagh, for many 
years a member of Parliament, and one 
of the leading owners of land in Ireland. 

A memoir of Mr. Kavanagh, published 
recently by a cousin, Sarah L. Steele, 
furnishes us an interesting account of 
his life, and it is with full confidence 
that a sketch of one so strangely handi- 
capped for life’s career will be appreci- 
ated by the JOURNAL reader that it is 
given here : 


Arthur MacMurrough, third son of 
the late Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., M.P., 
by his second wife, Lady Harriet Mar- 
garet Le Poer Trench, was born at 
Borris House, March 25, 1831. ‘‘ From 
the outset,” says Mrs. Steele, ‘‘it was 
manifest that his upbringing must be 
different from other men, born as he 
was without limbs. But it soon became 
equally apparent that his wasa nature 
that would rise above every disqualifica- 
tion and fit him to bear no common part 
in the battle of life.” 

Travel appears to have been the boy’s 
university. He and his brothers were 
sent with a tutor on a voyage in the 
East. The boys recited their lessons in 
the morning and saw sights in the after- 
noon. A _ paragraph from one of 
Arthur’s early letters gives an indica- 
tion of that fondness for animals which 
was one of the great characteristics of 
his life. An Arab horse had been bought 
for him in the East and had been sold in 
Cairo. He writes : 

‘*Poor beast, I cried th- day I left 
him—he knew meso we: He used'to 
lick my face when I «ame out of the 
tent in the morning to see him, and at 
the luncheon time in the heat of the day, 
when I used to sit under him for shade, 
he would put his head between his front 
legs to take a bit of bread, without mov- 
ing, for fear of hurting me.” 

The accounts of his riding and driving 
are wonderful. In riding he was, of 
course, strapped to his horse, and held 
the reins in his mouth. 

In 1848, after his return from Egypt, 
he was thrown a good deal into the 
society of two nieces, daughters of 
Colonel Bruen, of Oak Park. They 
were his companions in many a frolic, 
riding or driving. Anne's poniesor his 
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own partly trained ones he would drive 
four-in-hand, she sitting beside him to 
help by pelting the leaders with little 
stones. Or, he would himself drive over 
tandem to Oak Park. 

At the time of Smith O’Brien’s re- 
bellion he was making a visit to his 
great-aunt, then Dowager Marchioness 
of Ormonde, at Garryricken (‘‘ Garden 
of the King”), near Slieve-na-Mon, 
where the unsuccessful rising took 
place. To reconnoitre the movements 
of the ‘‘ patriots” he went out by night 
to see their encampment on a favorite 
hunter given him by Colonel Bruen. 
He succeeded in getting near their out- 
posts, but was discovered and pursued 
by some of their ‘‘ cavalry.” Only the 
speed and cross country powers of his 
good horse Bunny saved him from being 
captured—their horses being unable to 
take the fences to which he fearlessly 
put his own. 

Again in 1848 two brothers and he 
were taken for a tour in Russia, Persia 
and India. While in the last country 
both brothers died, and owing to the 
failure of remittances to reach him he 
was left almost destitute. His new 
found friends helped him, but the proud 
spirited boy wanted to provide for 
himself. At length he was given the 
employment of carrier of despatches be- 
tween one part of the district near 
Aurungabad and another—a responsible 
post, necessitating long, weary rides, 
and fora very low salary. After atime 
he accepted a berth in the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Poonah district, under the 
East India Company, at £400 per 
annum. 

He returned to Ireland in 1853 as the 
heir of Borris, the family seat, and from 
that date began his distinguished career 
as an Irish landlord andstatesman. In 
1855 he married his cousin, Frances 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Leathley, rector of Termonfeckin, 
County Louth, and by her had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters ; 
all these are well formed. 


In Parliament, when he spoke, Mr. 
Kavanagh was always listened to with 
deference. He sat among the Liberals, 
and exercised an influence in their 
councils that was to be expected in the 
case of a practical, clear-headed repre- 
sentative of Ireland’s best people. 

In eating he used a fork attached to 
the stump of his arm. In writing he 
held the pen in his teeth, and wrote 
very neatly, as the accompanying speci- 
men shows : 


WRITING OF KAVANAGH. 


He was always an enthusiastic sports- 
man, handling his gun, if we may be 
allowed the anomalous expression, with 
remarkable dexterity. That he was 
interested in everything of a philan- 
thropic and humane character, his career 
as alandlord is a striking witness. Of 
him the Bishop of Ossory said : 

‘* What he was to our church, both by 
his ability and his liberality, is known 
to us all. Wise in counsel and specially 
able in all matters of finance, we shall 
miss him from from our councils, and 
especially from the representative body 
of our church, of which he was an 
honored and most diligent member. 
Ever since our disestablishment he held 
a most important position upon our 
boards of patronage, and I can bear 
witness that to him it was no formal 
discharge of a mere function, but a 
careful and prayerful investigation of 
each case that came before him and an 
earnest desire to seek for good and suit- 
able men to fill our vacant parishes. He 
viewed his office as a solemn trust com- 
mitted to him by God, and he endea- 
vored most faithfully to discharge it.” 

From this we may infer that his re- 
ligious life was more than a mere pro- 
fession. This man’s life, asa whole, is 
a brilliant illustration of the wonderful 
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capabilities possessed by man for over- 
coming or compensating absolute na- 


tural defects of physical structure and 
winning a world’s admiration. EDITOR. 





THE CHARACTER OF HAYDN, THE MUSICIAN. 


AVATER, a man of keen observa- 
tion and a writer of no mean repute, 
said after looking at Haydn’s silhouette, 
“*T see something more than the common 
in his nose and eyebrows. The mouth has 
something of the Philistine about it.” 
Haydn was naturally both an ordinary 
and extraordinary man. It was gen- 
erally admitted that in appearance he 
would easily be taken for a very com- 
monplace person. He had in himself, 
however, that which gave the lie to all 
impressions based upon outward show. 
When in London he chanced to enter 
the vestibule of the residence of a count 
where he overhead the music of one of 
his symphonies, and was remonstrated 
with by the servant for his seemingly 
impertinent conduct, few indeed of those 
who were within the house would be- 
lieve when the door opened and Haydn 
made his appearance that so great a 
master should look so shabbily and in- 
significant. This ensemble of Haydn 
was in a measure the mere outward form 
which clothed a rare, beautiful and true 
genius. Italsoillustrated, perhaps oddly 
enough, the modest spirit of the man— 
one, who although never considering 
himself above work, being willing and 
capable of blacking boots when the occa- 
sion demanded, yet wrote music which be- 
came by its intristic worth immortal. 
Haydn was born of humble parentage 
in the year 1732 (his father being a 
wheelwright), in the village of Rohrau, 
on the confines of Austriaand Hungary. 
Although poor he set out to become dis- 
tinguished in music, and by virtue of 
an almost irrepressible ambition and 
an undaunted genius, and in spite of all 
the obstacles which surrounded him, he 
worked himself up to the very front 
rank of the musical composers of the 
world. It was due largely to the cele- 
brated Bach whose first six sonatas were 


Haydn’s musical inspirations, that he 
laid the foundation for that culture by 
which he was enabled to produce his 
later and excellent masterpieces. So 
thorough was his study of these sonatas 
that Bach himself admitted that of all 
those who admired him Haydn only 
completely understood him. His career 
although brilliant and not altogether 
unappreciated, was marked by crises 
and replete with hardships. While in 
Vienna, and on the very verge of star- 
vation, he obtained for a pupil, Signora 
Martinez, an Italian girl who was being 
educated under the care of the poet Me- 
tastasio. Haydn embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted 
with the Italian language. Through 
this poet he was introduced to the cele- 
brated singer Porporo, from whom he 
obtained a knowledge of composition. 
In the year 1750, he composed his first 
quartette for stringed instruments. This 
was the beginning of his brighter days— 
a change for the, better, whigh came to 
him when but twenty years of age. 
About the year 1759 when Count Mor- 
zin engaged him as musical director and 
composer, he married the daughter of a 
hair dresser. She had been kind to him 
during his days of poverty, yet was ap- 
parently a frivolous, worthless woman. 
His married life was therefore an irre- 
parable disappointment. ‘‘It isa little 
matter to her,” said Haydn, ‘‘ whether 
her husband be a cobbler or an artist.” 
It is said that she was so malicious that 
she would use his notes for curl papers 
and in pie dishes, occasioning thereby 
the loss of many of his earlier scores. 
In the year 1805, when the violinist 
Baillot was visiting him, and they 
chanced to pass her picture in the hall, 
Haydn grasping the violinist by the 
arm said, ‘‘That is my wife, many a 
time she has maddened me.” 
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In the year 1760 Prince Esterhazy 
placed him at the head of his private 
chapel. For the prince Haydn com- 
posed his beautiful symphonies and the 
larger of his quartets. One symphony, 
in particular, deserves here a passing 
mention, called Haydn’s Farewell. In 
this symphony one instrument after 
another becomes mute, and each musi- 
cian as soon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music 
and leaves with his instrument. In 
England Haydn achieved the glory and 
fame, which was afterwards bestowed 
upon him-in his own country. In the 
suburbs of Austria where he lived ina 
quiet way in a small house, he com- 
posed the ‘‘ Creation” and the ‘“‘Sea- 
sons.” He was sixty-five years of age 
when he composed his ‘‘ Creation,” and 
it is admitted to be equal to the best pro- 
duction of Handel. Haydn’s works are 
indeed very numerous, comprising 118 
symphonies, 83 quartets, 19 operas, 5 
oratorios and numerous other com- 
positions. 

Haydn composed the first German 
national song. He died in Vienna at 
the age of 77, in the year 1809. One 
characteristic feature of his work was 
the spirit of sublimity and perfect love 
which dominated it. 

One of his biographers has said of his 
compositions, ‘‘The ground tone is 
musical throughout, for it comes from 
the heart of a man who regards life and 


the creation as something transcend- 
antly beautiful and good, and therefore 
cleaves to his Creator with child-like 
purity and thankful soul.” His master- 
piece, the ‘‘ Creation,” is pervaded by a 
lofty regard for the supreme goodness 
of the Creator. Haydn himself happily 
thought that God who clothes the lily of 
the field with a beauty unsurpassed by 
even Solomon in all his glory, and who 
tenderly watches the fall of a sparrow, 
will see to it that human life findsits true 
meaning and solace in the goodness of 
the Eternal. The great master’s life was 
influenced by a joyous spirit. In his 
old age he said, ‘‘ Life is a charming 
affair.” All of his productions bespeak 
his disposition. 

One thing, in particular, ought not to 
be omitted. He was never jealous of 
any other musician. His mind was so 
large that there was no room in it for 
jealousy. He had his work to do, and 
he did it fearlessly and wisely. Then, 
again, he regarded his talent as a blessed 
gift from heaven, and this had much to 
do in defining his relation to his fellow 
musicians. His work must necessarily 
seem all the more beautiful when it is 
known that his life was the incarnation 
of the same faith and spirit which ex- 
hibit themselves in all he wrote. His 
triumph is seen in the estimate which 
the world has placed upon the man and 
his compositions. 

J. ©. F. GRUMBINE. 





INTELLIGENCE 


ONKEYS show wonderful intel- 
ligence in the way they manage 

in crossing streams, forming of their 
bodies a swinging bridge and allowing 
the young and infirm to pass over them. 
In hunting under stones for scorpions or 
other food, if they find astone too heavy 
for one to lift others will come to their 
assistance. In feeding upon prickly 
pears they are accustomed to rub them in 
the sand to free them of the prickles. 
Dogs seem to have some understanding 


OF ANIMALS. 


of numbers, apparently being able to 
count as well as collect their sheep. The 
Scotch collie dogs, if sent to bring to- 
gether a flock from the hill, will do so 
without leaving one. They will separate ~ 
their master’s sheep from those of others 
with which they have become mingled, 
and if told to bring them two or three at 
a time will do so without fail. 

Mice sometimes show considerable in- 
telligence. Watson gives, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Henderson, as confirmation 
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of the fact observed by an older traveler 
in Ireland, of from six to ten mice col- 
lecting in parties, selecting a piece of 
dried cow dung, placing upon it berries, 
etc., and using itas a raft in crossing a 
stream; they dared to embark upon it 
and range themselves around the edge, 
their heads in the middle, their tails pen- 
dant in the stream to serve as rudders. 
The same author gives instances of rats 
carrying eggs and potatoes by having 
one rat lie down, holding the egg or 
potato between his fore paws, and the 
other rats dragging him off by the ears. 

Ants, according to Belt, seem to have 
attained a state somewhat like civiliza- 
tion. He describes their various com- 
munities and the order observed in them; 
their wars and capture of slaves; their 
agricultural and engineering works; 
their tenderness toward their young and 
care of domestic animals; their methods 
of communication and of combination 
for the common weal—till we are almost 
tempted to think these ingenious little 
insects almost rival man in their domes- 
tic arrangements. 


ANIMALS UNDERSTAND SPEECH. 

To a certain extent some animals seem 
to understand human speech, as most 
animals have means of communicating 
with each other. The cry of alarm of 

‘one kind of animal seems to be under- 
stood by other animals of the same and 
different kinds. Dogs seem not only to 
understand much that is said te them, 
but also sometimes what is not addressed 
to them, but is said in their hearing, as 
in cases where they overhear their 
masters speaking of shutting them up 
before starting on a certain trip. The 
dog is not to be found when he is wanted 
to be shut up, but the master finds him 
in advance of him or following after he 
sets out on the proposed trip. 

Sir Walter Scott tells of one of his 
dogs that one day furiously attacked the 
baker and was with great difficulty 
called off. The baker coming every 
day, the dog finally got acquainted with 
him and they were great friends. One 


day Sir Walter was telling somebody 
how the dog had attacked the baker, and 
immediately the dog skulked off into the 
corner of the room, turned his face to 
the wall, hung down his ears, lowered 
his tail and displayed every sign of be- 
ing heartily ashamed of himself; but 
when Sir Walter came to the end of the 
story and said: ‘* But Jerry didn’t bite the 
baker,” the dog turned round in a mo- 
ment, jumped and frisked about, and 
was evidently quite restored to his own 
good opinion. To try the dog, Scott re- 
peated the story in different tones of 
voice, and in the midst even of other 
conversation, but it was always the 
same. Directly he began the dog crept 
into the corner, but when he came to 
‘**But Jerry didn’t bite the baker,” he 
alwayscapered back in triumph. Bayard 
Taylor says that some years ago he saw 
a hippopotamus in Barnum’s Museum 
looking very stolid and dejected. ‘‘I 
spoke to him in English, but he did not 
even move his eyes. Then I went to the 
opposite corner of his cage and said in 
Arabic, ‘I know you; come here to me!’ 
He instantly turned his head toward me; 
I repeated the words, and thereupon he 
came to the corner where I was stand- 
ing, pressed his huge, ungainly head 
against the bars of the cage and looked 
in my face with a touching delight, 
while I stroked his muzzle. I have two 
or three times found a lion who recog- 
nized the same language, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes for an instant seemed 
positively human.” 
H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 





PROVIDENCE, 


YET in life’s strange and sad unrest 

’Tis sweet to lean on Nature’s breast, 
And looking calmly up to thee 

Feel that thou fill’st immensity, 

And know thy changeless purpose slow 
Will sometimes sin and wrong o’érthrow; 
And this marred world redeemed shall lie 
Ensphered within thy loving eye 

A new creation, fair and strong, 

And purged from all its stain of wrong. 





EE — 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


—eo eo __—_ 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 





STUDY OF CHARACTER BY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 
IFTY years ago, in 1841, Daguerreo- 
type likenesses began to be a sub- 
ject of interest, and pictures were 
taken on a silver-plated surface, and a 
single picture of 2} by 3 inches, requir- 
ing from two to three minutes for a sit- 
ting, cost two dollars and a half. A 
few years later photographic pictures 
were developed and began to be common, 
and people would bring them to us as a 
study. A mother would come and say, 
‘* This is the portrait of a young man who 
is paying some attention to my daughter. 
What can you say of his character?” 
Or a gentleman would bring the minia- 
ture of a lady in respect to whom he had 
some partiality, and would ask us to ex- 
press an opinion as to her character and 
disposition, and how he and she were, 
by nature, adapted to the conjugal 
union. 
From that day to this, the sending of 


pictures to us for phrenological exami- 
nation has been increasing until it has 
become quite an important feature. In 
not a few instances, such examinations 
he ve assured parents of the worthiness 
of the young man who was suitor for 
the hand of their daughter ; in several 
instances, two, at least, during the first 
three months of this year, our advice ras 
dissuaded parties from matrimonial alli- 
ance. Others desire to send us their 
likenesses to see what business or occu- 
pation they are best adapted to follow. 
In the month of March this year, a 
man spent seventy dollars to come from 
Southern Illinois to New York to obtain 
a phrenological examination as to his 
best business and in reference to his 
health, which was greatly impaired. He 
waited long enough to visit the Brook- 





Fig. 1. 


EpwarkbD BELLAMY. 


lyn Bridge, Wall street, and the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, obtained his document 
toward night, and started by the even- 
ing train for home, saying that he be- 
lieved that he had never spent money 
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to better advantage. He might have The trouble surrounding this branch 
enclosed his photographs to usand have of our business is, that people who 
would be glad to avail themselves of our 

services in this way are not informed as 

to what kind of pictures should be taken 


Fig. 2. Dressep ror a PaRTy. Fig. 3. Sipz View or-_2. 


saved sixty-five dollars, besideshistime, in order to serve the purpose best; and 
and obtained the same advice. they send’a bundle of cabinet pictures, 
with the hair obscuring the form 
of the head, and taken in such views 
as to present, perhaps, only the 
front; the middle and back sec- 
tions of the head being obscured. 
It is not difficult if people know 
just what is wanted to obtain ex: 
actly such pictures as are required. 
If but a single portrait can be pro- 
cured for the purpose, it may be 
what is called a three-quarter view; 
see figure 1. That presents the 
whole front, nearly all of the side- 
head, the fulness and outline of the 
back-head, and, also, the form and 
massiveness of the top-head. 
Figures 2, 3 and 4 represent a 
person who resides more than three 
thousand miles from New York. 
She had written to us to obtain a 
circular, which we sent her, and 
the result of the information con- 
tained in that circular is embodied 
Fig. 4. Front View or 2, b in these three portraits of herself. 
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If she had had no information on the hers were so eminently apt, just the 
subject, she might have sent figure thing for that purpose, we desired to 
2, thinking that it would represent 
her face fairly well, and the style 
and display which a handsome head 
of hair nicely dressed for society 
would give; because that is a pleas- 
ant picture for society, she might 
have supposed that it would be ex- 
actly what science would ask for. 
She sent her picture, however, in 
full dress to give the type and ex- 
pression of the face, perhaps; or, 
wished that we might see how she 
looked when she was dressed in 
style ; for which we were very much 
obliged to her. 

Figure 3 shows a perfect profile, 
or side view, of the lady with the 
hair carefully wet and brushed, so 
as to indicate the shape of the head 
perfectly, for just this is what we 
desire and need. 

Figure 4 may surprise the reader 
a little because it seems so very 
broad; the side view does not indicate 
so much width of head ; most per- 
sons and even a phrenologist would 
think the head was less broad. And, 
therefore, we want a square front 
view, with the hair laid smoothly. 
That gives us an idea of the width 
of the head and the strength of the 
organs located in the side-head ‘ the 
side view shows us the length of the 
head from the ear forward, and the 
massiveness of the intellect; the 
front view shows us the breadth 
and strength of the middle head ; it 
shows us, also, the width between 
the eyes, which indicates fine talent 
for art and mechanism, the ability 
to cut and fit and model and draw. 

We received the pictures Jan- 
uary 12,1891. Having finished the 
work required, on January 13 the 
description and the pictures were 
returned to her by mail. 

We had resolved to make a new 
circular on this subject and to get obtain them. We, therefore, wrote her 
new and better illustrations, and since for the return of the photographs and 


Fig. 5. Taken PROPERLY. 


Fig. 6. TAKEN Pac PERLY, 
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for permission to use themin the new a new pamphlet on the subject of phren- 
circular. Accordingly on the 22d of ological examination by pictures, and, 
remembering how perfectly you 
had yours taken for our purpose, 
and that you also sent a third 
one taken with the hair dressed in 
fashionable style, making such a 
startling contrast, we now write to 
ask you to return your three pic- 
tures, No. 5135, to be engraved by us 
for a new circular. Of course, in 
the publication, your name and 
residence will be concealed ; and, if 
you will permit the use of the form 
and dressing of the head, we will, if 
you desire it, require the artist to so 
modify the features that your friends 
would not recognize that they were 
taken from your pictures. 
Yours truly, 
Fow.er & WELLS Co. 
Her reply was as follows : 
— —, Jan. 31, 1891. 

Fow.er & WELILs Co., 

‘*Gentlemen—Your favor of the 
22d inst. is received ; inclosed you 
will find my photographs for which 
you ask. I am not particular 
whether my friends would recog- 
nize my pictures in the circular or 
not. Now, one word in regard to 
your description of my character. 
First, let me thank you for answer- 
ing so promptly. I am very much 
pleased with the description, and 
my mother, brother, and a friend 
think you could not have given it 
more correctly had you known me 
from the cradle. We are all great 
coffee drinkers but, for a week past 
(since receiving the description and 
advice), I have not taken but one 
cup; and I have given up white 
bread for ‘‘Graham” and a cracker 
made of the entire wheat flour. 

Respectfully, 


Fig. 7. Sips View, Taken PrRoPERLy 


The reader will examine these pic- 
tures and see what we had to study 
anuary, we wrote to her as follows: from’;“of course, we had the size of the 

Miss : Weare about to publish head in inches we had the various meas- 


Fig. 8. Front, TAKEN PROPERLY. 
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urements, and explanations of the size, 
weight, complexion, etc. The lady’s 
willingness to submit her pictures for 
this purpose deserves the gratitude of 
many hundred people who may, by 
studying the pictures in print, learn how 
to go and do likewise ; and so derive the 
advantages that may come from season- 
able advice on important matters. 

It will be observed that, in figure 3, 
the hair is twisted on one side of the 
head and held in position by the right 
hand under the chin, thus securing the 
desired result. 

Figures 5 and 6 were carefully taken 
according to directions ; the hair being 
exceedingly fine could be made to lie 
solidly and in a very thin layer to the 
head. Figure 5 shows beautifully the 
outline of the head, and also the physi- 
ognomy ; the nose indicates consider- 
ably more strength and character in the 
side view than it does in the front view, 
because the nose is better represented in 
the side view. It will be noticed how 


high the head is from the opening of the 
ears, what length from the opening of 
the ear to the crown of the head, what 
prominence there is at the root of the 
nose across the eyebrows—all indicating 


character. The side head here looks 
narrow when viewed from the side, but, 
when it is viewed from the front, it looks 
more narrow still. This shows a fine 
intellectual, moral, aspiring, social de- 
velopment, but not a very strong degree 
of the faculties that produce force, exe- 
cutiveness, and love of property ; he is 
frank and not severe. His proper place 
in life is in circumstances related to the 
development of powers connected with 
the other regions of the head. So, we 
have an excellent opportunity in that, 
having the measurements, to read the 
character accurately. 

Figures 7 and 8. These pictures were 
taken for our use for an examination 
about twenty years ago, and the gentle- 
man, when he sent them, said that we 
might retain them and use them when 
we pleased. In figure 7, we have a side 


view representing a very long head, a 
wonderful development across the eye- 
brow, an ample development in the 
upper part of the forehead, and very 
strong social feeling, indicated by the 
length of the head from the opening of 
the ear backward. That head and face 
would indicate from the side view a 
long, narrow, flat head. But look at 
figure 8, the front view ; the face looks 
broad, especially between the eyes. 
There are broad cheek bones, indicating 
fine breathing power ; but how wide the 
head between the ears; and the side 
head puffs out in the region of cautious- 
ness, secretiveness, constructiveness 
and energy. 

It is evident that we need a square 
front view as well as the side view to 
ascertain the power of the developments 
in the side head. Figure 7, the side 
view, enables us to study the form of the 
head from the root of the nose to the back 
of the neck in the center line of the 
head. The front view, figure 8, enables 
us to study the form of the tophead each 
side of the center line, to study the form 
of the forehead, and the side head. 

And thus we compass the purpose in 
hand—namely, to see the form and mag- 
nitude of all parts of the head. There 
are certain methods of measurement 
which are illustrated and explained in a 
pamphlet called the ‘Mirror of the 
Mind,” and it also constitutes part of 
No. 19 of the Human Nature Library. 
This circular will be sent by post to any 
person on application. In writing, all 
that will be required is to ask for the 
‘*Mirror of the Mind.” Ifa pair of pic- 
tures such as the foregoing were sent 
us, but without measurements and other 
data needed, we would have to write for 
and obtain the particulars necessary to 
serve the purpose. 


Phrenology expounds the nature of 
man, his capabilities, moral, social, art- 
istic, mechanical, intellectual and scien- 
tific, as well as his capacity for energy, 
independence and force of character. 
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PRIZE FSSAY CONTEST. 

I* the Jovenat for January, 1891, we 

offered for articles written for pub- 
lication in the Journat by those who had 
not contributed to its pages for the two 
years past, the sum of one hundred dollars to 
be given as prizes for the best six articles, 
viz., $50 for the first, $25 for the second, 
$10 for the third, and $5 each for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth. The articles to contain not 
less than 1,200 words and not more than 
2,000, the judgment and award to be made 
by three judges, selected for the purpose 
on or before June ist. More than a hundred 
essays reached us before the first of May, the 
limit fixed. These articles were critically 
read ; several not very plainly written were 
carefully copied on the typewriter, so that 
imperfect chirography, very difficult to be 
read, should not prejudice the essays with 
the busy judges. 

More than forty essays were selected, 
at the first reading, as belonging to the 
best class ; although all had merit, and with 
a little pruning would do credit to the sub- 
ject and the writers. From this first forty 
essays it was very difficult to determine on 
the six to be selected. It would be safe to 
say that the judges spent more time and 
patient thought in the reading and re-reading 
of them than would have been required to 
write the six articles in question. Some 
had merit in one line or direction, others in 
different lines, and to balance these inter- 
esting peculiarities was at once a work of 
love and labor. In fact, the judges only 
wished they had forty prizes to award in- 
stead of six. 

It is our purpose to publish the six essays 
in the six monthly numbers of the JournaL 
remaining of this year, and in the order of 
theirestimated merit. We hope we may 
find room to enrich our columns by pub- 
lishing scores of the other essays under the 
names of the authors, or if any prefer it, 


under their nom de plumes. The fresh, 
vigorous blood infused into the life of our 
work by these earnest friends of the cause 
will add interest to the JournaL, and while 
we are treating our readers for a year 
to come with these valuable contributions 


we invite the same and other writers to con- 
tinue the efficient use of their pens. The 
larger the number of good writers that can 
be concentrated in a given publication with 


short, crisp, earnest articles, the better for 
the patrons and general readers. 

At the time of this writing the seals which 
cover the names of the writers of the essays 
are still unbroken, and it is not known who 
are the real owners of the nom de plumes of 
the prize-taking writers which are: Ist, 
**Octogenarian Farmer ;” 2d, ‘‘ 2,000 ;” 3d 
“Jury of Six ;’ 4th, “ Remo;” 5th, ‘“‘ Es- 
telle;” 6th, ‘ Leigh.” 

In this month we publish No. 1 under the 
name of the author, and each month shall 
follow with another, and so on with the 
prize articles to the close of the year ; after 
which we shall draw upon the other articles 
for one or more each number. 

The following is the essay which was 
adjudged to be entitled to the first prize, and 
bore the nom de plume of ‘ Octogenarian 
Farmer.” The writer resides in Canada, 
and is an entire stranger to us. 


First Prize Essay. 
THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 

BY JAMES M'LEOD. 

N the January number of the PHrENoLo- 

] GIOAL JOURNAL AND SOIENOE OF HEALTH 
when I saw a call for articles on the utility 
of Phrenology, it occurred to me that the 
time had come when I should perform a 
a duty I owe humanity before I pass over 
to the ‘silent majority,” where no man 
can work. I am well past the allotted period 
of human life, being in my eightieth year, 
but still in sound health and strength, with 
mental faculties fairly vigorous, if not 
wholly unimpaired, ‘‘ A sound mind in a 
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sound body” is a wholesome adage I bave 
never lost sight of in all the doings and 
duties of life. And I may say with much 
thankfulness that, of the multitude of physi- 
cal ills which so grievously afflict. humanity 
I hardly know by experience what a pain 
or an ache is. All this I owe, under a 
Higher Power, to a good constitution and 
the knowledge of self which Phrenology 
and her,twin sisters, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, have afforded me. 

About fifty years of my life were spent 
under circumstances in which the knowl- 
edge of human nature which Phrenology 
alone imparts was peculiarly valuable, and 
without which the little good I have been 
enabled to do in the world would, I believe, 
have been greatly reduced. 

In molding the minds, manners and 
morals of hundreds of unfortunate waifs 
and strays and in rearing a large family of 
my own, a knowledge of human nature has 
served to pilot me to successas nothing else 
could have done. 

In government institutions in England 
and the West Indies I was engaged for 
nearly thirty years in teaching and training 
the young of both sexes—not the children 
of good citizens, but the outlaws and 
“hoodlums” of London and other great 
cities, homeless, destitute and vicious, 
springing, in many cases, from the lowest 
parentage, literally “conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity.” Add to these the crude, 
half developed denizens of Barbadoes, An- 
_ tigua, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Grenada, 
and the reader will hardly fail to discover 
in such specimens ample scope for all the 
arts which science, nature or grace could 
give the teacher. Such was the material 
placed before me to mold into moral form 
and mental balance. The results of my 
work in that direction are before those who 
were cognizant of them, and are known to 
those who, now in maturity, experienced 
them. Should the owners of any of the 
names I may here chronicle, scattered as 
they doubtless are over different parts of 
the world, chance to see this, they will 
know that their old friend, teacher or 
colleague still liveth in this Western World. 
The reclaimed boys, unable to restrain the 
tears when we parted, will remember me. 

I may say here that the true teacher and 


moral examplar must ‘be in friendly sym- 
pathy with his pupils and must have thei: 
confidence. He can never attain this with- 
out the knowledge of human nature which 
Phrenology affords, because the course 
which succeeds in gaining the interest, 
sympathy and confidence of one boy will 
not succeed with another differently organ- 
ized. While the general principles guiding 
the teacher are invariable, the application 
of them must vary according to the circum- 
stances. The management, for instance, 
suitable fora boy with. say full or large 
Self-esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, Ad- 
hesiveness and Acquisitiveness, but moder- 
ate Conscientiousness and Cautiousness, 
would not be best for one with the first five 
organs moderate and the others large, and 
so through all the grades and shades of 
character. 

One of the gravest defects in the popular 
systems of education, and also in parental 
discipline, especially in moral training, is 
the ‘‘ cast iron rule” to be applied to all 
alike, without regard to the wide difference 
in the mental, moral and social constitutions 
of those to be trained and taught. These 
differences must be recognized and under- 
stood or oureducational efforts must prove 
largely abortive. In the absence of such 
knowledge the best of men, highly educated, 
highly cultured and highly intelligent, fai} 
as teachers, and especially as trainers. I 
have witnessed these woeful failures. The 
one thing needful was lacking, viz., phre- 
nological knowledge of human nature. 

A chief promoter of one of the educa- 
tional institutions I was engaged in for some 
years was an illustration of this, Rev. Mr. 
C——r, who was a most excellent, cultured 
and kind-hearted gentleman. On one occa- 
sion he remarked to me: ‘“ Before you 
came here if a number of boys were play- 
ing at marbles, whenthey saw me coming 
there was a regular scramble to get out of 
the way, which caused me great annoyance; 
it is not so with you, andI do not under- 
stand it.” With all Mr. ©.’s admirable 
qualifications, he lacked the one thing need- 
ful and indispensable in training. About a 
year after I had taken charge of these boys 
Mr. C., in company with friends, was taking 
a walk downa secluded lane with thick 
hedges on each side and a plantation of 
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thick evergreens for the protection and 
cover of pheasants and game. They heard 
the sound of boy’s voices, who were enjoy- 
ing themselves beyond the hedge. Said 
Mr. C. to his friends: ‘‘ 1 am now going to 
test Mr. M.’s system of training.” He 
called out: ‘‘ Boys! come here,” when to 
his astonishment the boys, instead of run- 
ning off and escaping as they could easily 
have done, came, every one, through the 
hedge and stood before him. 

Ihave taken boys confirmed (and sup- 
posed to be incurable), thieves, liars, fight- 
ers, etc., and by judicious management and 
proper moral and religious training have 
made them honest,truthful and well behaved. 
There are possibly incorrigible cases, im- 
possible to reclaim by prayer or penalty, 
grace or nature; but Iconfess in my long 
experience I never came across them. 

In many of the desperate cases where the 
remedial effort is futile, the fault is partly 
in the system instead of wholly in the sub- 
ject. The Palmers and Birchalls would be 
fewer in the world were the mental and 
moral training of children guided by phreno- 
logical and moral principles. 

An English clergyman has lately re- 
marked, and I agree with him, that had the 
late Charles Bradlaugh not been wofully 
mismanaged in his youth, and instead of 
having been repelled and rebuked and even 
persecuted by his spiritual adviser when his 
doubts first arose, and he applied for as- 
sistance in his spiritual difficulties; had he 
been treated with the justice, kindness and 
commonsense which a knowledge of human 
nature would have prompted, he might have 
developed into the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury instead of into the great and distin- 
guished atheist, for he had a splendid head 
and a great heart to feel for his fellows. 

Early in life I fortunately met with some 
of the writings of two distinguished fellow- 
countrymen who have left the world much 
better for having lived init. These were 
the two brothers, George Combe, the great 
philosopher and phrenologist, and Andrew 
Combe, the eminent physician and physio- 
logist. George, the elder prother, was skep- 
tical toward the new science of Phrenology 
until he witnessed Dr. Spurzheim’s dissec- 
tion of the human brain in Edinburgh in 

1815. This led him to study the infant 


science, and after about two years of care- 
ful investigation he reached the following 
fundamental propositions, which have since 
stood invulnerable, and must continue to 
stand as great ultimate truths, viz.: ‘The 
brain is the organof the mind; the brain is 
an aggregate of several parts, each subserv- 
ing a distinct mental faculty ; the size of the 
cerebral organ is ceteris paribus, an index 
of power or energy of function.” . 

These two brothers, George and Andrew 
Combe, accomplished a work of incalculable 
value to humanity. 

Several writers and observers, from Al- 
bertus Magnus, early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to Gall, Spurzheim and Combe, had 
been preparing the way to the above con- 
clusion—Gordon, Unzer, Metzer, Prochaska 
and others of less note. 

Combe adopted the above as a ‘* work- 
ing hypothesis” in about 1817 or’18, and 
thenceforth the principles of Phrenology 
gradually took root in Scotland, in England 
and on the Continent. The old mental 
metaphysics which had been at the helm 
guiding, orrather misguiding the education 
and moral training of the young, in the 
highest and most ancient seats of learning 
down to the rural school and home fireside, 
began to give way before the rational light 
of the new science of mind. 

Phrenology, Physiology and Hygiene re- 
ceived a development and impetus at 
their hands which was soon felt for good, 
not only in Scotland and Europe generally, 
but everywhere in civilized countries; and 
let it be remembered that one of the greatest 
benefits of Phrenology in those days and 
ever since was the encouragement it gave 
and now gives to the study of physiology 
and hygiene. The parent learned a better 
way to rear his child physically, to educate 
him mentally and train him morally. The 
educator and philanthropist learned that 
there was an infinitely better and more 
effectual way than the old to shape and 
fashion good citizens out of the raw mate- 
rial nature presented ; and they also learned 
that humanity in the ‘‘raw” was not so 
bad after all as it had been supposod to be. 

After the emancipation of the slaves in 
the West Indies I was sent out by the En- 
glish Government to organize schools. Be- 
fore leaving Scotland, however, I spent six 
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months in the Glasgow Normal Seminary in 
order to look into Stowe’s training system. 

The salutary influence of the new discov- 
eries was now beginning to be felt in the 
whole educational system, and was being 
gradually imbibed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by such institutions as this. 

I may say I went to my charge in the 
Western Isles fairly well equipped. In teach- 
ing the young dea of the Indies ‘‘ how to 
shoot” and the moral bud how to blossom, 
I found the first thing to be done was to 
learn the peculiarities of character of my 
ebony proteges. I found superstition the 
predominating trait—proceeding from large 
Marvellousness and Veneration, with very 
moderate reasoning power—Causality and 
Comparison (of course I use in this paper 
the present nomenclature). To illustrate the 
superstitious credulity of these people I 
may mention a curious fact. One day on 
an excursion over the mountains in St. Vin- 
cent I came to a large plot of land divided 
off into numerous small, well cultivated 
gardens. The boundary lines between these 
were merely artificial, indicating ownership, 
but offering no material protection against 
invasion or trespass ; yet there was no tres- 
passing or pilfering. I noticed that in the 
centre of each garden there was a stake in 
the earth on the top of which was a 
piece of wood in the shape of a coffin. I 
soon learned that the owner of each garden 
religiously believed that should he steal 
anything from his neighbor’s garden, even 
to a melon or pineapple, he would surely be 
in his coffin before twelve months. Conse- 
quently there was no petty thieving there, 
notwithstanding the well developed Secre- 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness, which were 
overshadowed by Marvelousness, Venera- 
tion and Cautiousness. 

The great secret of success in the control 
and education of these people, and, in fact, 
the only road to success, was to secure their 
confidence, which was only obtainable by 
the most judicious course, based upon their 
characters and peculiarities as Phrenology 
revealed them. 

During the twenty consecutive years I 
was engaged in the Manchester (Eng.) In- 
dustrial Schools at Swinton, from 1844 to 
1865, I had all sorts of wayward and vicious 
boys, and girls, too, to deal with; but not 


one had I ever to give up as incorrigible, 
which is a frequent occurrence in such 
schools. 

Out of many remarkable instances of re- 
form I have space here to refer to but one 
ortwo. James D——r had been given up 
by his previous teacher as an incorrigible 
thief and sent away from school. John 
W——s was an abusive, cruel bully and 
fighter, and unmanageable by his teacher. 
Before James D. had been under my train- 
ing six months he came to me on entering 
school one morning, and handing me six- 
pence said: ‘‘ Please, sir, I found this on 
my way to school.” To illustrate my 
method I here give the sequence. I said to 
the whole school: ‘‘ Has any one lost any 
money?” No one had. I said: ‘‘A boy 
coming to school has found sixpence, and 
as we know of no owner what 4m I to do 
with it?” Answer on all hands: ‘Give it 
to him who found it.” I handed it to James. 
He said: ‘‘ Please, sir, I want to give half 
of it to our missionary box.” Jno. W., the 
aggressive bully, who was found, after all, 
to be a manly fellow, and, phrenologically 
understood, kind hearted, with excellent 
qualities, was soon transformed into a good, 
well behaved boy, whose tears came when I 
parted from him. 

One more illustration of the material I 
had to work. Among the 150 I had at that 
time was a smart lad named Brannigan, a 
new recruit, a thief, just sent in to be re- 
formed, if possible. I was sitting reading 


in my private room one day at recess when 


my door was opened and as suddenly closed 
again. I went to the play-room, near at 
hand, and said: ‘The boy or girl who 
opened my door just now, come to me.” 
No one came. I said to a boy standing 
near me: ‘‘ James, goand bring the boy or 
girl to me who opened my door.” He went 
and brought the boy Brannigan, who was 
crouching in a remote corner of the room. 
‘©Q! please, sir, I will never do it again; I 
will never do it again.” I took him with 
me to my room, and resumed my book till 
he got over his fright and excitement. At 
length I turned to him, took a half penny 
from my pocket, and asked: ‘‘ What is 
that?” “That’s acopper.” ‘What is it 
for?” ‘‘Idunno.” ‘ Well,” I said, “‘ that 
is for you when you tell me what you opened 
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my door for a little while ago.” ‘I came 
to see if ther war out I cud prig.” (I came 
to see if there was anything I could steal.) 
Isaid: ‘‘ Who taught you to prig?” He 
answered : ‘*My mother.” ‘I said: 
‘*Where is your mother?” Answer: ‘In 
Liverpool in jail.” He then described to 
me bow he had been trained to “ prig,” or 
steal. His mother would take him with her 
to the stores and market places and require 
him to “‘ prig taters, eggs, apples, oranges, 
herrings,” etc., and deposit them in capac- 
ious pockets which she had concealed in her 
garments. 

I regret that it is not possible in the space 
at command to enter into full illustrations 
and details of a system of mental and moral 
training founded upon human nature as re- 
vealed by Phrenology. 

Among the distinguished visitors who oc- 
casionally came to the Swinton school to 
look into a system of training which yielded 
results to them so marvellous was the late 
Charles Dickens, who subsequently utilized 
with his pen the interesting material there 
gathered. 

The visitor, thinking it quite impossible 
that the vicious could be so thoroughly re- 
claimed—thieving and lying converted into 
honesty and truthfulness—would sometimes 
resort to practical tests, in this instance by 
secretly dropping some money in the play- 
ground, and then awaiting the result. Some 
of the worst boys (that were) are let out, and 
in due time a boy appears before me: 


‘*Please, sir, I found this money in the . 


yard.” 

I have observed that teachers who under- 
stand Phrenology are always more success- 
ful, other things being equal, than others. 
I shall here refer to one especially whom I 
well know personally. At an early age he 
studied Phrenology and cognate subjects 
with great enthusiasm, and began at the age 
of sixteen to teach school. Although his 
opportunities had been comparatively mea- 
gre, his success was remarkable from the 
beginning. Before he was twenty he was 
sought by and took the worst school to 
manage in the county in which he lived, 
where there were a lot of big, unruly boys, 
who had previously ‘‘ bossed” the teachers 
and even turned them out of the school 
house. This young man went in and man- 


aged them on phrenological principles with- 
out any trouble. He was not turned out by 
them, nor was he compelled to turn any of 
them out. 

In another school he taught was a very 
bad boy (or supposed to be), whom no 
teacher could manage, as they had to inva- 
riably turn him out of school after a short 
trial. The young teacher, armed with the 
science of Phrenology and good common 
sense, soon made as good a boy of him as 
he could wish. Perhaps the modus ope- 
randi in part would be interesting as well 
as instructive: The ‘‘ bad” boy commenced 
his pranks the first day of school in his usual 
style, disobeying every rule laid down, 
which, however, were few in pumber, as 
this teacher submitted but a very few rules 
to his pupils, and then enforced strict obe- 
dience to them. 

During that day he studied the boy’s de- 
velopments and character, and attempted 
nothing in the way of punishment; but just 
before the school was dismissed in the even- 
ing he told young Benn (for that was his 
name) to remain in the school room, and, to 
make sure that he would remain, managed, 
without exciting suspicion as to his object, 
to keep between him and the door, which 
he locked as soon as the others had de- 
parted. The fellow saw he was caged, but 
looked defiant. He supposed he was, as 
usual, going to get a severe flogging, ‘‘ ev- 
ery man’s hand being against him.” But 
brute force was now to give place toa 
higher force. The teacher went on with 
some work for a few minutes to give the lad 
an opportunity for a little reflection. Then 
he called him before him, and addressed 
him kindly. He understood the subject 
before him, and governed himse]f accord- 
ingly. He appealed to his Conscientious- 
ness, his Causality and his Self-Esteem. In 
the first place, he convinced him that he 
was his friend, and not his enemy. Then 
he showed him that as he was a big boy, 
the smaller ones looked to him as a pattern 
and example, and if he disobeyed and did 
wrong, they would expect to do the same, 
and without order and discipline in the 
school it would be impossible to teach any 
of them properly, He appealed in strong 
terms to his manliness (Self-Esteem) to be a 
man, and be a manly example to the cther 
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boys. He addressed his Conscientiousness 
(of which he had a good share), and 
showed him that it was his duty to help 
keep order in the school, so that all could 
learn, and that it would be very wrong, as 
well as unmanly, to so conduct himself as to 
prevent the other boys and girls from obe- 
dience and study. He addressed his reason 
by showing him that the rules laid down 
for his observance were not unreasonable or 
oppressive, but all for his good, and that 
without them little could be done for his 
benefit or the others. This boy who, a half 
hour before, had been filled with resent- 
ment, stubbornness and defiance, finally 
burst into tears, and then the teacher knew 
his triumph had come. He kindly dis- 
missed him with the assurance that he had 
confidence in his manliness, and that he 
would come to school the next day and try 
to obey, learn, and be aman. He didso. and 
through judicious management became 4 
studious, exemplary boy, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole school section. A 
knowledge of Phrenology enabled this 
young teacher to succeed where others and 
Ihave given no 
All are ac- 


older heads utterly failed. 
fancy sketches in this paper. 
tual facts, and names, dates and places, 


where not 
given. 

To adequately set forth the utility of 
Phrenology in its almost universal applica- 
tion to all the concerns of life cannot be 
done in 2,000 or 200,000 words. 

To the parent especially its utility is in- 
calculable, for, no matter what his other 
qualities and qualifications may be, he can 
not, without it, make the most and the best 
of his offspring. 

To the young man starting in life, his 
chances for starting right and coming out 
right, are a hundred fold greater with such 
knowledge than without it. 

To the young woman, whose life is often 
“either made or marred” by the kind of 
husband she gets, such knowledge is all- 
important, as it would save her from much 
of the trouble and infelicity of married life, 
and save the world the infliction of the per- 
verse and wayward offspring resulting from 
ill-mating. 

To the teacher, as already seen, it is 
highly necessary ; and to the moral and 


mentioned, will be freely 


religious trainer a knowledge of Phrenology 
is absolutely indispensable. 

The legislator is aided in making laws 
for humanity by understanding what hu- 
man nature really is. The philanthropist 
is enabled by such knowledge to put forth 
his humane efforts in the right direction, and 
to discriminate between the worthy and the 
unworthy object. 

I shall say nothing about its utility to the 
general or the soldier, for the sooner the 
world gets rid of that accursed thing, war, 
the better, and Phrenology by inculcating 
more charity will assist mankind to put 
its foot on the monster. 

As to the physician, when we consider 
the power of mind over body, and the close 
connection and inter-dependence of the two, 
we can realize the utility of a true mental 
science to him, especially in treating dis- 
eases of the brain and nervous system. 

Instead of trying to show where this sci- 
ence is useful, it would be difficult to find 
any position of human life where it is not 
useful. 

Phrenology, like all other truth, is useful, 
directly or indirectly, always and every- 
where.* 

OOTOGENARIAN FARMER. 


*This essay as written contained more than 2,000 
words and the author crossed out or cancelled 
enough to reduce it to 2,000 words, and requested 
the judges to consider only the uncancelled mat- 
ter. The Editor regards the cancelled matter as 
too valuable to be lost, and hence publishes the 
whole essay as first written. 
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THE INSTITUTE SESSION, 


Our friends who are interested in the 
spread of Phrenology, will remember that the 
time approaches for the opening of the Class 
of 91. Only two months now remain for 
preparation. The first day of September 
will open the session. Send for Institute 
Circular for ‘91, which contains the Ad- 
dresses of the Graduating Class of 1890, a 
list of old graduates, the Charter of the In- 
stitute and programme for Class of ’91. 


The ‘‘ Hits,” of which we have some rich 
ones, must wait for want of room till next 
month. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES CALDWELL.--Conclusion. 


FTER his appointment to the lead- 

ership in the medical departmentof 
Transylvania he was commissioned to 
visit Europe to obtain apparatus, etc., for 
the use ofthat institution, and whilethere 
was induced to hear Gall and Spurz- 
heim lecture on Phrenology, a subject 
which he had been accustomed to ridi- 
cule ; he was converted, and became sa 
enthused with the science that he could 
not do otherwise than decide to promote 
a knowledge of this new science on his 
return to his own country, and which 
he did with all his energy and zeal. He 
met with great opposition, and vigor- 
ously stood against it. He exerted a 
stronger influence in favor of Phrenol- 
ogy, and did more to introduce it in 
America than any other person. He 
courted antagonism and challenged op- 
ponents, defending his course with so 
much terseness and bitter sarcasm as to 
make for himself enemies when, by a 
more concilitory attitude, he might have 
made personal friends and converts. In 
the winter of 1821 and 1822 be gave the 
first course of lectures on the science 
that was given in this country. He was 
inharmoniously developed and had too 
much self-esteem to look for defects or 
deficiences in himself. Had he possessed 
more agreeableness, cautiousness and 
secretiveness to control and guide his 
impulsiveness he would not have re- 
pelled with so great harshness those 
who would otherwise have been friendly 
and willing to accept his views. How- 
ever, we will recollect that he was the 
pioneer, the sapper and miner. The 
sledge hammer style was, perhaps, 
more appropriate for the time, and cir- 
cumstances may have required the phase 
that he presented. 

In his lectures to the medical classes 
in Transylvania University he always 
gave one on the nervous system, the 
brain and its functions, on Phrenology, 
and I have heard the students of his 


class say that in closing the lecture he 
always declared that he ‘knew of but 
three perfectly formed heads, one of 
whom is Henrv Clay’s, one is Reverend 
Henry B. Bascom’s, and the other, 
modesty forbids me to name.” 

Extracts from the Rev. Timothy Flint’s 
Sketches of the Literature of the United 
States, in The Atheneum: 

‘*Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Lexington, a 
medical professor in the University there, 
has been for many years one of our most in- 
dustrious writcrs in various walks. Some 
of his first productions drew on him un- 
sparing ridicule. But possessing a power- 
ful and searching mind, with unusual capa- 
cities; for original investigation and the 
buoyancy of an opulent endowment deter- 
mined to find scope, he wrote on, despite 
ridicule and neglect, until he has extorted 
from the public an admission of his talents 
and powers, especially profound physiolog- 


ical knowledge, and acquaintance with the 


philosophy of medicine. He stands ac- 
knowledged as the head and almost the 
founder of Phrenology in the United States 
—a circumstance which has contributed not 
alittle to the ridicule with which his nu- 
merous writings have been met. The many 
medals for dissertations on medical subjects 
Which he has received, and the growing 
popularity of Phrenology, which already 
numbers among its followers many of our 
best and most endowed scholars, is proof 
that the possession of talents, industry and 
perseverance will finally triumph over ridi- 
cule and prejudice, as the sun gained the 
prize in the struggle with the clouds.” 


Number 68 of the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Journal, giving a report of the 
proceedings of the Fourth Annual Ses 
sion of the British Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, contains a description of a paper 
read by Dr. Caldwell on the progress of 
the science in America at that date— 
June, 1841, as follows: 

‘*Phrenology began to be heard of in 
America about the year eighteen hundred 
and four, but few had any intimate knowl- 
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edge of it. The first attempt to plant it in 
the soil of the United States was made by 
Dr. Jobn Bell, of Philadelphia, who 
succeeded in instituting a Phrenological 
Society which, however, soon ceased to 
meet. Dr. Caldwell himself first became 
acquainted with Phrenology through manu- 
script notes of Gall’s lectures, which he met 
with in America. These he only glanced 
at, however, and they did not induce him 
to pay further attention to the subject. On 
subsequently visiting Paris, he became ac- 
quainted with Gall and Spurzheim, attended 
their ‘lectures, and was fully convinced by 
them of the truth of their doctrines. On 
his return to the United States he began, 
and continued, to teach Phrenology, and 
to defend it against numerous assailants. 
In the Lexington University he delivered 
annual courses of lectures on it to the 
students, to audiences of from 150 to 300 
persons ; and from the impressions thus 
made much good may be anticipated. 
Medical men in America, proceeded Dr. 
Caldwell, have little time for the cultivation 
of science ; they are fully occupied in ob- 
taining a livelihood by the practice of their 
profession. An interest in Phrenology is 
very generally diffused through the United 
States, and as they possess none of those 
old institutions which, with all deference 
to the country in which he was now 
sojourning, he must say obstruct the ad- 
vancement of truth, he anticipated that the 
younger branch of the Anglo-Saxon race 
on the other side of the Atlantic would be- 
come a nation of phrenologists long before 
the older branches on this side.” 

Dr. Yandell introduces Dr. Caldwell 
among his sketches of the Members of the 
Medical Society of Tennessee with the 
following statement : 

‘*My recollections of the first meeting of 
the Medical Society of Tennessee are very 
vivid and very pleasant. I was one of the 
delegates appointed by the Legislature for 
the county of Rutherford. Besides the 
prospect of a reunion with many old class- 
mates and friends, the pleasure of the meet- 
ing was enhanced to me by the hope of see- 
ing again my old preceptor and friend, Dr. 
Charles Caldwell. I had written to him 
that I thought it would be good policy to 
attend the meeting of the Society and ex- 


tend his acquaintance with the physicians 
of Tennessee. His reply to my suggestion 
was so characteristic of that eminent man 
that I shall be pardoned for quoting a part 
of it: ‘I am just now in that transition 
state, half inaction, half rest, in which the 
earth was, geologically considered, when 
the rocks were laid down in a sloping posi- 
tion. Nothing I do is settled or straight. 
In fact, 1 am neither at home nor abroad; 
my body is here and my mind on the road, 
and I shall be on the road, body and mind, 
as soon as bad weather and tough mud will 
permit me. My first visit will be to Louis- 
ville; my next to Cincinnati to see Mr. 
Flint ; and my third (last though not least), 
should nothing unforeseen occur to prevent 
it, to Nashville, to see the medical elite of 
Tennessee. I promise myself much gratifi- 
cation from the latter visit; whether any 
advantage may result from it or not. I shall 
also derive instruction from it by conversing 
with physicians schooled in observation, and 
by reading the volume of nature as written 
in the constitution and character of man. 
With me everything that respects man as 
an animal, moral, or intellectual being 
springs naturally from his phrenological 
constitution. From what else can it spring ? 
To speak of any other source is to trifle 
with words. Those who do not understand 
the functions of the brain as expounded in 
phrenology are perfect infants in intellectual 
philosophy. They are worse; they are in- 
fants in knowledge, but adults in prejudice 
and error. 

‘* «Tf in conversing frankly with physicians 
on that branch of science I can succeed in 
making them think seriously about it, and 
observe and reason for themselves, I shall 
make them think correctly at least. In that 
issue truth and usefulness will gain much. 
I do not wish my intended visit to Nashville 
spoken of. In particular it ought not to be 
understood that it is made to meet the faculty 
of Tennessee. That would be construed 
into ostentation—perhaps into arrogance. 
Best that my arrival announce my wisit. 
Let it be considered at least half accidental, 
a mere occurrence in a tour of observation 
and improvement. I shall then probably 
escape remark, and have an opportunity to 
begin fairly with new acquaintances.’ 

‘One of the first acts of the Society after 
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its organization was to- elect Dr. Caldwell 
as an honorary member and request him to 
participate in its proceedings. By a vote 
subsequently taken he was invited to de- 
liver before the Society and the citizens of 
Nashville a lecture on the subject by which 
his mind was at that time absorbed—phren- 
ology. 

‘He delivered two lectures on the sub- 
ject, his first not being satisfactory to him- 
self. It lacked, as he thought, the logical 
clearness which usually characterized his 
efforts, and hardly did justice to the science, 
which he wished to present in its best light 
before his audience. His second was in his 
happiest style and pleased generally. All 
were impressed by his earnestness and 
finished elocution. As I recall the incidents 
of the meeting those lectures constituted 
its most interesting feature. They were 
scholarly, logical and convincing, to the ex: 
tent at least of rendering the system plausi- 
ble. They were the only discourses deliv- 
ered at the meeting. 

‘*T will venture to give another reminis- 
cence which has always been exceedingly 
interesting tome. I refer to the meeting of 
Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Philip Lindsley, Presi- 
dent of the University of Nashville, two 
men in most respects very much unlike in 
character, but in many points agreeing, and 
among others in this, that each was a leader 
in his sphere. Dr. Lindsley was not a mem- 
ber of the society, but he felt a lively in- 
terest in the meeting of the physicians of 
the State, as he thought it would awaken 
attention to general learning. 

‘* With Dr. Caldwell I called to pay my 
respects to Dr. Lindsley, who, apologizing 
to his guest for not attending his lectures, 
was told by the Dr., ‘ You have Moses and 
the prophets—hear them.’ The conversa- 
tion then took the direction of Phrenology, 
and in due course turned upon the philoso- 
phy of mind in health and disease, and 
more than an hour was spent in these and 
kindred subjects. It was a trial of intellec- 
tual gladiatorship between these two great 
minds, both scholars and thinkers, and both 
skilled in dialectics. I can say thatafterthe 
lapse of all these years, and after having 
heard many able men talk, that I have 
never listened to anything superior to that 
conversation. It was pleasant to see each 


speaker’s admiration of the other increase 
as the conversation went on. After sitting 
along time we walked away through the 
fine academic grove that then surrounded 
the house of the president, and I remember 
the emphasis with which Dr. Caldwell, his 
splendid head uncovered beneath the trees, 
repeated the words again and again, ‘ He is 
aman, sir, ah! he is a man.’” 

In this sketch given by Dr. Yandell 
we have an insight to characteristics 
of this remarkable man which could 
not be given as well by one who had not 
not learned them through a long, inti- 
mate and admiring observation under 
varied conditions, and it seems as if 
there was no end to what might be said 
of him in a like strain, for he had few 
weak points of character. 

When Andrew Combe was a medical 
student he wrote to his brother George 
as follows: 

* Paris, June 10, 1821. I met Professor 
Caldwell, of the United States, at Dr. 
Spurzheim’s, and have given him an intro- 
duction to you. He has avery powerful 
and a very active brain. He does not go to 
Edinburgh, but he is extremely anxious to 
have casts of the skulls, etc., in O’Neil’s 
possession. He sees already the value of 
Phrenology, and he is just the man for 
spreading it. Individuality, Comparison 
and Causality, also Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation and Firmness are very large. 
He returns to America in six weeks.” 

Regarding this statement of his 
brother, George Combe wrote, in 1848 
or 1849, ‘‘ The anticipation expressed in 
this letter has been fully confirmed by 
subsequentevents. Professor Caldwell, 
on his return to the United States, com- 
menced an energetic advocacy o* Phren- 
ology, and by his lectures and publica- 
tions has been eminently .uccessful in 
diffusing a knowledge of it among his 
countrymen. Several of his works have 
been reprinted in this country, and he 
still continues to advocate and apply 
the science with zeal ~unabated by 

” 

Caldwell was nearly eighty years old 

when that was written by Combe, and 
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lived till the ninth of July, 1853, being 
then in his eighty-second year.* 

George Combe visited America in 
1838, arriving at New York, September 
25, and leaving it on his return to Eng- 
land, June 1, 1840, previous to which he 
took a tour West and South, ostensibly 
to see the country and its inhabitants, 
but mainly to meet Dr. Caldwell, with 
whom he ‘‘ had been in correspondence 
for upward of twenty years, but whom 
I had never met.” 

Of him Mr. Combe wrote at that time : 
‘*He is one of the most powerful and 
eloquent medical writers in the United 
States. He has been the early, perse- 
vering, intrepid, and successful advo- 
cate of Phrenology, and in bis charac- 
ter of medical professor, first at Lexing- 
ton and latterly in Louisville, has 
exerted a great influence in its favor. 
To our regret, he was still suffering 
from the effects of a recent severe indis- 
position, and was able to see us only for 
a few minutes, a circumstance which on 
every account we deeply lamented. He 
recovered, and before we sailed for Eu- 
rope I had the pleasure of receiving a 
passing visit from him in Staten Island. 
He is now advanced in life, but so full 
of fire and vigor that I look forward to 
his still laboring in the cause of science 
for many years.” 

The present writer apprehends that 
the causes of the removal of Professor 
Caldwell from the position he held in 
the Medical Institute in Louisville grew 
out of the zeal and energy with which 
he advocated the new sciences of Phren- 
ology and Animal Magnetism, and more 
especially the latter, which he had more 
recently adopted, and which was at that 


* Dr. Caldwell’s death occurred on he ninth of 
July, not the seventh, os stated on page 205 in the 
May number of the Journat. There was also the 
same Misprint regarding the birth of Dr. Gall, in 
the February number, 1890. Gall was born March 
9, not, as the type mis-states. In the description 
of Dr. Spurzheim on page 176, April number for 
1890, 2ist line from the top, the type says Novem- 
ber, 806, when it should be 1807. 


+ Mr. Combe was accompanied by Mrs. Combe 
and the Hon. Horace Mann, of Mass. 


time, and, in fact, until the last few 
years has been, virulently opposed by 
such physicians as wish to be looked 
upon as leaders, but who have not in- 
vestigated one of the most important 
influences of the living organism. 

An article he prepared for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL about that 
time shows no lack of mental power, 
common sense or love of truth. It was 
upon the truth of magnetism or mes- 
merism, and its utility as a remedial 
agent, and showed a mind untrammeled 
by prejudice, and is illustrated by the 
most uncontrovertible facts. Indeed at 
seventy-five he was still possessed of 
more vigor of body and mind than one 
in thousands. 

The concise and caustic heading of the 
article is so indicative of the character 
of its author that it is here copied. 


**MESMERISM TRIUMPHANT, AND ITS 
ADVERSARIES DEFEATED, But Nor 
SUBDUED, BECAUSE 

‘ He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 

“A true story, full of instruction to the 
wise ones of the world, who oppose every- 
thing new in science, because it is new—or 
because they had not the sagacity to be its 
discoverers—or because they are too indo- 
lent to study and understand it—or because 
they dislike its discoverer, or some of its 
leading advocates, and are jealous of them 
—‘or any other reason why.’” 

In the biographical notice of Dr. Cald- 
well the JOURNAL says: ‘‘He gained 
his end through his fortiter in re and 
not by his swaviter in modo.” 

Those of. my readers who have ever 
seen the subject of this‘sketch will wish 
it contained more about him, but this 
will be as much as can well be given 
room in these columns, therefore a 
fuller biography must wait to be putin 
the book which is contemplated; and 
any addition of interest to his appreci- 
ators and former admirers or pupils will 
be thankfully received—and used if 
thought. best by the writer. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





“A PINK OF PERFECTION.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AUNTIE’S NOTION ABOUT CHILDREN.” 


“ PINK OF PERFECTION!” How 

. is it, 1 wonder, that this phrase is 
so seldom used as the cordial expression 
ofadmiration? Don’t we admire perfec- 
tion? Don’t we award the prize of 
preference to that picture, or flower, or 
statue, or piece of needlework which, 
in our own judgment, approaches most 
nearly to the faultless ideal of our imag- 
ination? And yet, when a human char- 
acter, the crown of all glorious possi- 
bility, is under discussion, a different 
standard altogether seems to beemployed, 
and we frequently hear a person’s ‘ per- 
fection’ alluded to with asneer. 

‘*IT can’t bear your perfect people!” 
This common exclamation is undoubt- 
edly the utterance of a very prevalent 
sentiment. It is most common among 
the young, but there are few of us, I 
venture to think, who have not, at one 
time or another, felt exasperated by the 
excellencies of some fellow-creature. 
There are some who would say that this 
is a sure sign of the depravity of human 
nature—we feel antagonistic toward 
those who are better than ourselves. 
But I cannot believe that it is altogether 
so, for we occasionally find the deepest 
love for some examples of goodness co- 
existent in the same heart with the 
bitterest dislike of some others. If only 
the much-vexed question could be 
cleared up once and for all, and the 
likeable and dislikeable kinds of perfec- 
tion separated by a distinct line, much 
good might good might be effected and 
harm averted. 

Many persons of impressionable mind 
have doubtless had their love for moral 
beauty weakened in early life by its 
injudicious presentment in works of fic- 


tion. The writer well remembers con- 
ceiving a violent animosity, at a very 
tender age, for the heroine of a juvenile 
memoir, who, when invited to a certain 
Christmas party, not only preferred to 
stay at home, but pursuaded two young 
companions to do likewise, and subse- 
quently employed the time in praying 
with them for the conversion of the 
worldly-minded youngsters who did go. 
Also for another story-book paragon, 
who, neglecting his own friends and 
comrades, hastened to bestow a cake 
which had been given him upon the one 
bad boy, who always told fibs about him 
and pelted him with mud. 

But it is needless to multiply examples 
of this kind. The literature of a past 
generation teems with them. Happily, 
the small prig who quoted’ St. Peter 
anent female adornment to the good- 
natured cousin who wanted to lend her 
asmart ‘‘party frock,” and the poor, 
unhealthy little creature, so dear to the 
hearts of goody-goody writers, who in- 
variably crept into a quiet corner of the 
play-ground to peruse religious litera- 
ture while his unregenerate comrades 
shouted in merry games, are fast giving 
place to the bright, gay-hearted young 
Christian who can carry the spirit of the 
New Testament to the cricket field, the 
picnic, and the birth day fete, and play 
at marbles with the righteousness of a 
converted nature. Still, a few specimens 
of the former class are extant, and it is 
for those parents and teachers who desire 
that the first impressions of religious 
character upon their charges shall be of 
an attractive and lovable sort, to select 
for their reading only such books as thus 
present it. 
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The reason of one’s instinctive aver- 
sion to ‘‘ goody-goodyness,” both in fic- 
tion and real life, arises, I am disposed 
to think, in great measure from an abhor- 
ence of sham. Such instances of so-called 
piety as I have quoted are wholly unnat- 
ural, therefore they must be artificial; 
and whatever is artificial is, consciously or 
unconsciously, asham. If a child is so 
brought up that shamming goodness, or 
what is considered to be goodness, is en- 
couraged, the poor little victim is to be 
pitied; but grown-up humbugsare simply 
detestable, and the involuntary repug- 
nance which they inspire in any person 
of ordinary penetration isa reliable proof 
of their true nature. 

‘(The juvenile prig, however innocently 
it may be in itself, and however much 
admired by its elders, will arouse just 
the same feeling in those on its own level. 
The spirit of the small Pharisee who 
prayed: ‘‘Please bless brother Harry, 
and make him as good as me,” will not 
make our children an influence for good 
among their comrades, no matter how 
proudly we imagine it. To encourage 
young folks, as some misguided parents 
do, to put on self-righteous airs, sup- 
pressing their natural childish tastes and 
inclinations, and to reprove their little 
friends with assumed superiority, will 
cause them to be thoroughly disliked and 
soundly persecuted, and wholly neutral- 
ise any good effects their example might 
otherwise have. Real goodness, children 
can not be too often taught, isinvariably 
humble, self-mistrustful, and unobtru- 
sive. One of the wisest teachers of the 
present generation has even gone so for 
as to say that it is better to be naughty, 
than to be good and proud of it! And 
after all, what is this, but a modern 
expression of the spirit of the parable 
of Pharisee and Sinner ? 

But this is rather a digression. It 
was the unnaturalness of most efforts 
after human perfection which the pres- 
ent paper intended to deprecate. Many 
well-meaning folks believe and teach 
that, instead of spiritual superiority con- 


sisting in the unhindered dominance of 
a harmonious higher nature, it is only 
to be produced by arbitrarily fettering 
and deforming the lower. But any per- 
son whose every word and movement 
puts one in mind of a moral strait-jacket, 
can scarcely be an agreeable companion; 
and a character which in any point 
bears obvious resemblance to the Chi- 
nese foot, now in a fair way to become 
extinct, or the thirteen-inch waist of 
present-day vanity, must always be a 
painful object of contemplation. 

‘* What then?” Some one may say : 
** Are we to leave all our own and our 
children’s evil tendencies uncontrolled, 
and take no pains to cultivate such vir- 
tues as are lacking, lest the charge of 
unnaturalness be incurred ?” 

The answer brings me to the gist of 
what I would endeavor to suggest, the 
remedy which I can not but believe 
would do away with much of the world’s 
antagonism against goodness and good 
people. Let the goodness itself be nat- 
ural and real. A great proportion of it 
is mere veneer. Too much is said and 
taught to both old and young anent the 
restraint of evil, where as nothing but 
its sheer uprooting will ever prove ef- 
fectual. We expect people to conceal 
their wrong tempers instead of to get 
rid of them. We tell children to 
‘*check” the angry word or unkiod 
deed, to speak gently and perform acts 
of friendliness. But if the source of 
both words and deeds remains un- 
changed, no matter how much surface 
Christianity is exhibited, mere hypoc- 
risy will bethe result, and the production 
of outside moral adornment is so much 
easier and more pleasant than an ex- 
amination of the dark spots within, and 
a self-satisfying effect is obtained at so 
comparatively small a cost, that human 
nature is easily tempted to spend all its 
care in keeping up an immaculate ex- 
terior, such assincerity is wholly unable 
to achieve. 

It is artificial goodness only that runs 
to absurd extremes; it is the imitation 
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of virtue only that is exaggerated, gro- 
tesque or repulsive; goodness that is 
simple and natural-because the outcome 
of a renewed heart can never become 
overstrained ; it is a healthy, lovely and 
lovable growth. The symmetry of a 
really Christ-like character is apparent 
to all, and the strange contortions—the 
hydrocephalic heads and wasp-waists, 
so to speak—which are produced by dis- 
eased fanaticism or mistaken self-ex- 
pression, are rightly felt to be hideous 
by every person of discrimination. 


Let us believe and teach that the well- 
spring of conduct must be in one’s deep- 
est nature, and let the purity of that 
spring be our chief concern; let it be 
thoroughly acknowledged that every 
action, no matter how admirable in 
itself, which is not the spontaneous 
manifestation of a corresponding im- 
pulse of the spiritis a worthless sham, 
and we may turn out fewer pinks of 
perfection, but honest, earnest, all- 
through alike goodness will be loved 
and honored as it never has been yet. 





CHILDHOOD’S 


ERHAPS the most essential requi- 
site in the home of childhood is 
firmness, after all. How can there be 
order or obedience without it? ‘‘She 
makes threats, but never carries them 
out,” 1 heard a little girl say, the other 
day, of one who has the charge of her. 
What must be the result of such lax 
training as this? It is perhaps better to 
be careful about making threats, for 
they are certainly quite unnecessary in 
home rule if obedience has been insisted 
upon from the outset. 

The time to begin to make achild mind 
is when you give your first command to 
the little creature upon your knee. How 
many a doting parent has realized this 
when it was too late. . 

There is nothing more true than this: 
‘Character begins in the cradle. Though 
helpless on the bosom of its mother, the 
child feels the influence of home. Pa- 
rents should ever realize that baby eyes 
notice the frowns as well as the smiles. 
Patient words and bitter, bad actions 
and good, are all recorded on the pure 
white tablet of the child’s soul. And 
the truth of momentous import to pa- 
rents is, that this record must appear in 
the after life of the child.” 

It is a fearful or a blessed thing to be 
a parent, according as we use or abuse 
the privilege. Is it placing too large an 
estimate upon our responsibilities when 
I say that nine-tenths of the sin and 


HOME.—No. 3. 


misery in the world may be directly 
traced to lack of proper training in early 
childhood? To some defect in the man- 
agement of the home ? 

Why, the home should be a very Para- 
dise of good acts and gentle influences ! 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things?” 
‘Not I,” and ‘‘ NotI,” may well fall 
from the lips of each of us, as we realize 
our unworthiness. But here is comfort 
and encouragement. ‘‘If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God that 
giveth to all men liberaily and up- 
braideth not ; and itshall be given him.” 

Firmness coupled with gentleness is 
the golden key to successful home rule. 
The former without the latter is likely 
to generate a spirit of revolt. The latter 
without the former will be found en- 
tirely ineffectual, but combined and used 
with discretion, will, I am persuaded, 
make of almost any child, however in- 
tractable, a jewel fit for any setting. 

‘‘Tam afraid I have found out why 
my home rule seems to be such a miser- 
able failure,” said a poor discouraged 
mother, the other day. ‘I think the 
gist of the whole matter is contained in 
this paragraph, which I have just found 
in our religious weekly: ‘‘The teacher 
who would do his pupils good must have 
the power of seeing, and then of bringing 
out, the latent good in them. The habit 
of pessimism dulls the spiritual sight 
so that the victim is unable to discover 
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good either in himself or anybody else.” 
‘**That is just my trouble, I am sure it 
is,” she moaned. ‘‘ The habit of looking 
on the dark side was born with me, but, 
‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,’ and in 
the strength of this promise, I resolve to 
overcome it. If the children are care- 
less and indifferent to my wishes, I am 
liable to speak crossly, which rouses in 
them aspirit of revolt. Now, I see that 
I do not give them the credit they de- 
serve for the times when they are loving 
and thoughtful, and lay too much stress 
upon the opposite behavior. When 
tempted again to find fault I will try to 
hold my peace long enough to remember 
some loving act of theirs, which I am 
sure will help to foster the habit of look- 
ing on the bright side.” 

It has been said that ‘‘children are 
most likely to become what they are ex- 
pected to become,” and I believe it to be 
a true statement. Let us then show our 
children that we expect them to be 
obedient, truthful and polite. Let us 
spare no pains to show them that we 
love and believe in them. This will do 
more good than fault-finding, and will 
be a healthful tonic to our own disposi- 
tions, for it is just possible that a little 
of the home derangement may be caused 
by our own thoughtlessness or ill-humor. 


If every child had its due in all respects, 
the home would be a beautiful memory, 
moulding all the after life. 

MRS. 8. E. KENNEDY. 
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THE THREE CULPRITS., 


Wuo has been kissing my wee little girl, 
Out in the meadow to-day ? 

Who has been tangling each soft, golden curl, 
While she was busy at plav? 

Who has been tearing the dainty white dress ? 

I call on the culprits to come and confess. 


Down came the sunbeams, so merry and 
bright, 
And danced o’er the pathway along. 
“Oh a. kissed your baby with loving de- 
ight ; 
And who dares to say it was wrong? 
’Twas the deep, laughing dimples in cheek 
and in chin 
That enticed us to snuggle our kisses within.” 


Then rustled the nreezes, and, whispering 
they said 
“ We aaa ae darling’s soft hair. 
We frolicked so lovingly round the dear head 
And comes with the curls bright and fair ; 
And we'll do it again, should she come in our 


way, 
For there’s nothing we love like a baby at 
play.” 


And who tore the dress? 
around 
All lifted their blossom-wreathed arms. 
“We watched her come tripping by over the 
ground, 
And we tren bled with sudden alarms, 
Lest the darling should vanish ; and we loved 


Then the bushes 


er so 
That we held her wee aress and would not let 
her go.” 


MARY D. BRINE. 





WRONG 


UITE certain it was that, in some 
way, Jack had gotten out of the 
wrong side of the bed that morning. 
He fretted because he had to put on his 
old shoes ; he whined over his saucer of 
oatmeal. Now his old shoes were easier 
than his new ones, though less shiny, 
and, though he liked cream better, he 
relished milk, and as to the oatmeal, he 
was fond of that, too, only it was not 
smoking hot. His sister waited for 
him to finish this troublesome breakfast, 
and then she said: ‘‘ Please, Jack, will 
you carry this to the post-office for 
me ?” 
It was pleasant to walk to the office. 


SIDE OUT. 


Jack generally enjoys meeting the other 
boys as he went; besides, he was inter- 
ested to see whether the stores had filled 
up their windows with firecrackers and 
torpedoes and balloons and skyrockets. 
for the coming Independence Day. But, 
for all that, his sister felt quite melan- 
choly to see what an afflicted-looking 
boy Jack was as he took the letter and 
marched off, dragging his unwilling feet 
as though they weighed pounds. ‘I’m 
always being sent with her letters,” 
mourned the oppressed boy. 

It was just so when, later, his mother 
sent him on an errand for her. At that 
very house they always smiled on him 
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and gave him seed-cakes, but Jack 
grumbled, ‘‘It’s too cold to be doing 
errands, and I shall be late to dinner, I 
know I shall.” 

So he was, but the best morsels had 
been saved for him, and when he fretted 
because his pudding was burned a trifle 
on one side just through the care with 
which it had been kept for him, I think 
his mother was at last rather out of pa- 
tience. 

‘*And it’s the very kind I like the 
best,” scolded Jack, finishing his pud- 
ding. 

‘* Jack,” said his mother, ‘‘ I want you 
now to go right up to your room and 
put on every garment wrong-side 
out.” 

Jack stared. He thought his mother 
must be out of her wits. 

‘“*T mean it, Jack,” she repeated, 
gravely. And she did meanit. Jack 
had to mind. He had to turn his stock- 
ings, even ; and when his mother came 
to him, there he stood—a forlorn and 
funny-looking boy, all linings and seams 
and ravelings—before the glass, wonder- 
ing what his mother meant, but not 
quite clear in his conscience. 

** Now this,” said his mother, turning 
him around, ‘‘is what you’ve been do- 
ing all day; you have been determined 
to make the worst of every thing. In 
other words, you would turn everything 
wrong-side out. Do you really like 
your things this way so much, Jack ?” 

‘‘No, mamma,” answered Jack, 
shamefaced. ‘Can’t I turn them 
right ?” 

‘*You may, if you will remember this: 
There is a right and wrong side to what- 
ever happens—I mean a pleasant part 
and a part you do not like as well; and 
you must do as you prefer to with your 
clothes, wear them right-side out. Do 
not be so foolish any more, little man, 
as to persist in turning things wrong- 
side out.” 

There should be better teaching, not 
so much for the sake of knowledge as 
for the sake of being and doing. 


THE LITTLE BIRD TELLS. 





It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all out as they do, 
If a feller does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true ! 
They’ll look at you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in yonr bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it— 
For a little bird tells ! 


Now where the little bird comes from 
Or where the little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows ; 

If his voice is as hoarse as the raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing bells, 

I know not; but this I am sure of— 

A little bird tells ! 


The moment you think a thing wicked, 
The moment you do a thing bad, 
Or angry, or sullen, or hateful, 
Get ugly, or stupid, or mad; 
Or tease a dear brother or sister— 
That instance your sentence he knells, 
And the whole to mamma in a minute 
That little bird tells ! 


You may be in the depths of the closet 
Whereby nobody sees but a mouse ; 

You may be all alone in the cellar, 
You may be on the top of the house ; 

You may be in the dark and silence. 
Or out in the woods and the dells— 

No matter! Wherever it happens, 

The little bird tells ! 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure what you say— 

Sure of your facts and your fancies. 
Sure of your work and your play ; 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving as well, 

And then you can laugh at the stories 

The little bird tells ! 


——__—_>og=— — 


Ir is best to aim to be a good man. 
One says truly: ‘‘Goodness is great- 
ness, rather than smartness. Whoso 
studies to live wisely and honestly, is 
entitled to reverence—but whoso studies 
to be only smart miscalculates, and is 
doomed to disappointment in the end. 
Wisdom, integrity, patriotism; these 
are vital and eternal.” 
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REFINED PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


[Right of republication reserved.] 


FIRST LESSON. 

HAT is physical culture? It is 
the process or science of mak- 
ing the body fit the soul. We may say 
it is tuning the instrument through 
which the soul expresses itself. We 
frequently see persons who mean to be 
good, gracious and graceful, but they 
are invariably misunderstood. Their 
intended goodness has the very look of 
ugliness. This is because the body, 
gesture and voice do not fit or respond 
to the inner sentiment or thought. The 
instrument is out of tune, and gives 
forth harsh discords where harmony 
and music are looked for and intended. 
We have no right to thrust before 
friend or foe an ugly body and dis- 
cordant expressions—no more right 
than we have to make an exposition to 
them of moral depravity. We see, then, 
that one whose mission it is to fit bodies 
to souls, or tune these instruments, 
belongs to the higher order of God’s 
servants. Those of us who undertake 
to fill this field of usefulness must see to 
it that we fully understand what ‘‘fit- 

ting the body to the soul ” constitutes. 
In studying deeply into the science of 
man, I find that the natural tendency 
of civilization is to retreat the chin, the 
abdomen and the feet, and to bring for- 
ward the forehead and the chest, which 
are the temples of the higher entities of 


the human being. The chin and abdo- 
men projected indicate a sensuous or 





CORRECT STANDING POSITION. 


animal nature. We must seek to ex- 
pand the upper torso or thorax. We 
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must diminish the abdomen by such 
exercises as reduce the adipose tissue 
(fat), and- increase the power of the 
muscles to hold the abdominal viscera 
firmly in place. The shoulders must 
not be held back, but the chest should 
. be projected so well to the front that 
you cannot see the abdomen and feet. 

The abdomen must retire and allow 
the chest (the nobler section) to lead. 
All this will naturally bring your 
weight upon the balls of the feet. This 
prevents much back-ache and nervous 
derangement. This I call the arterial 
poise. 

This poise also gives an elastic spring 
and ease to the carriage that can never 


must undo the hateful work of the past 
by getting ourselves back into a state of 
limpsy trustfulness, like unto an infant. 
Thus only can we achieve the conditions 
that render the body responsive to the 
soul’s best sentiment. In this age of 
hurry and nerve tension we seem to 
clutch at something all the while, as if 
fearful the Ruler of the universe might 
let us slip off. 

The first practical lesson, then, is: 

Relaxing.—This consists of a series of 
exercises enabling us to let go of all 
muscle and nerve tension. Much can 
be accomplished by letting go of this 
tension in the legs and arms every time 
you areseated. And when you lie down 











AN EXERCISE FOR GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 


be acquired while encouraging an in- 
correct poise. 

While health does not always mean 
beauty, yet true beauty usually em- 
bodies both, because true beauty de- 
mands that all the laws governing it 
be conformed to, and these laws are 
always health-inspiring. A passing in- 
flection, repeated or held, becomes an 
attitude; an attitude, pérsisted in or 
held, becomes a carriage or an habitual 
bearing, and this is often erroneously 
called natural. To be sure it may have 
become our second nature, and in that 
sense only is it natural to us. 

Now this acquired bad poise and 
rigidity, or discordant physical expres- 
sion, we must first of all, get rid of. We 


or retire for the night, let loose and lie 
heavily, so that you sink down into the 
bed and pillow full weight; do not 
grasp any thing, but let the hands lie 
relaxed ; close the lips, but do not shut 
the jaws rigidly together. 

Before retiring—when you are in 
loose clothing : 

1. Shake the hands freely until they 
and the fingers hang like sand bags. 

2. Swing the entire arms from side 
to side, around and round as if they were 
loosely hung to the shoulders by threads. 

8. Sit down, take hold of your lower 
leg and shake the foot until all its joints 
are loosened. 

4. Stand up and hold to back of 
chair with left hand while you swing 
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the right foot and leg front and back, 
around and round (no energy in leg). 

5. Repeat with the other side. Try 
to have the feeling that the relaxed parts 
are heavy, and that the bones are ull 
strung together with twine. 

6. Withdraw energy from eyes, jaws, 
etc., into the reservoir at the base of the 
brain. 

7. In this condition roll the head 
around and around, twice each way. 

8. Now lie down. 

If these exercises are taken in class or 
ata time and place where you cannot 
lie down, then sit down in a relaxed 
attitude and condition, so that the with- 
drawal of muscle and nerveenergy may 
take full effect. A rigid or nervous 
person experiences great relief and rest 
from these relaxing exercises. 

Relaxing faithfully practiced frees the 
** articulations” (joints) and opens up 
the channels of expression. 

Before expanding th: lungs we must 
establish a degree of flexibility of the 
ribs. 

For flexibility of Ribs. 

(a) Stand or sit comfortably or lie 
down. (b) With the palms of both 
hands, pressthe ribs in. (c) Expand 
by breath and muscular effort. Repeat 
several times. (Begin cautiously.) 

We must also enlarge the thoracic 
cavity, that is, the chest space must be 
extended to make room for the lung ex- 
pansion which is to follow the breathing 
exercises. 

After thorough relaxing—when the 
nerve and muscle tension are withdrawn, 
it is comparatively easy to expand the 
chest walls. 

Expansion. 

1. Stand before an open window, 
your weight upon the balls of the feet, 
abdomen well drawn back, chest well 
up. 2. Inhale slowly as you raise the 
arms full length up and back, as high 
and broad as you can. 3. Exhale as 
you slowly return. Repeat this spread- 
eagle exercise six times, twice a day. 

N. B. Care must be taken that the 


air is fresh; that you stand well 
poised—with weight upon balls of feet ; 
that the abdomen is drawn back ; that 
the chest is well up and to the front; 
and that the arms are extended to the 
uttermost height, breadth and back- 
ward. (Begin cautiously.) 

Invalids and well persons will find 
equal and tremendous profit from the 
following exercise : 

1. See that the air in the room is 
fresh. 

2. Lie on the bed or any flat surface, 
with a very small, narrow pillow length- 
wise under back and head. Allow 
shoulder joints and arms to drop down 
beyond the pillow. (This throws the 
chest well up.) 

3. Now takea light iron dumb-bell 
in each hand, (books will doif you have 
nothing else). 

4. Fill the lungs with fresh air as 
you bring the dumb-bells slowly up, out 
and back of the head at full arm’s 
length. 

5. Expel the air as you drag the bells 
down at the sides ready for next move- 
ment. 

Repeat this exercise five times, morn- 
ing and night. This may be used in 
class work only when no bands are worn 
about the waist. There is no person on 
earth to whom this exercise is not of 
great benefit. It is of the greatest possi- 
ble value to the orator and the singer. 
The standing muscles are in repose, 
thereby allowing the vitality to be di- 
rected to the chest region, which is ac- 
tive. By this the chest and lung devel- 
opment gets in some excellent work. At 
the same time the chest is being ex- 
panded, the internal organs are all be- 
ing lifted, and the abdominal muscles 
are getting exercise that isof great value 
in holding the abdominal viscera firmly 
in place. 

Give religious attention to this exer- 
cise if you wish true beauty. 

This lesson will be found sufficient for 
the first month. 

CARRIOCA LE FAVRE. 
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WAS IT A FREAK OF NATURE? 


= 1840, a woman, the mother of -six 

children, all boys, strong and 
healthy, five of whom grew to middle- 
aged men, brought into the world a 
monstrosity—a girl baby without any 
spinal column. Six weeks before con- 
finement she was called to the bedside of 
a sick friend ; the friend died. She was 
a large, portly woman, andin preparing 
her for burial the woman in question 
was called to assist in moving her from 
her bed to a cot, and in doing so the 
dead woman’s spinal column gave way, 
her body bending backward and the 
woman was forced to leave the room. 
This, she asserts, was the cause of her 
child’s deformity. But was it? The 
child lived one year, and was never 
moved to an upright position; lying on 
its back all that time, the mother bend- 
ing over it to give it nourishment. 

Granting that the mother was honest 
in her belief as to the cause of her child 
being brought into the world in such a 
condition, might she not have been mis- 
taken? Granting that the sight she wit- 
nessed was one to strike terror to any 
one’s heart, might there not have been 
other causes; indeed, might it not be 
that the incident above had nothing 
whatever to do with the child’s misfor- 
tune. At that stage in the formation of 
a human being would it be possible for 
anything to affect the child to such an 
extent? 

If unborn children are affected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by surrounding 
conditions of the mother, who in an un- 
guarded moment comes in contact with 
some object that is harrowing to their 
feelings, it would be better to seclude 
mothers altogether from the time of con- 
ception, and also to decree that all de- 
formed and afflicted persons be put to 
death. Better that one generation of 
unfortunates be destroyed than that 
they should unconsciously transmit 
their misfortune to others. But it has 
been proved that this would not prevent 


deformities, or in any way lessen the 
misery flesh and blood is heir to. 

Lycurgus made a law that all de- 
formed children should be put to death 
in order that they might not affect pros- 
pective mothers. And yet, we are told 
that at no time in the history of the 
world were there so many deformed 
children born than under that exacting, 
cruel law. The constant fear of that 
law, the thought that her children were 
at the mercy of the law, and that her 
children might be deformed, operated as 
injuriously on the mother of that age as 
any sight of deformity could have done. 

Rather than subject unfortunates to 
such an ignominious death; rather than 
have mothers live in constant fear of 
meeting some unfortunates, of seeing 
some horrible sight, which they ignor- 
antly suppose will affect their unborn 
children, teach them to show sympathy 
toward the poor unfortunate ones they 
meet; and teach them also that what- 
ever misfortune may come to them or 
their children is a direct consequence of 
their own acts. Think what it is for an 
unfortunate creature to go through life 
an object of pity to some, of contempt to 
others, and dreaded and shunned by 
others as though they had the mark of 
Cain on their bodies. 

There is alove that casteth out all 
fear, in temporal as in spiritual things, 
and when this is more generally ac- 
knowledged, as it will be when the 
ignorance of these things is rooted out, 
then the groundwork of the doctrine of 
foreordination will be more fully in- 
dorsed ; then love and pity toward the 
most unfortunate of God’s creatures will 
be so universally known that no condi- 
tion, nothing whatever, will cause an 
unborn child to assume the condition of 
the surroundings of the mother. Where 
a mother has not lived in a continual 
state of fear or worry we find no unnat- 
ural condition of her child. But where 
the mother is fearful and anxious, some- 
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thing always happens to verify her worst 
fears, and is invariably charged to some 
outward condition in which she has been 
placed, when, in truth, the trouble is 
in herself; something does happen to 
her child, perhaps the very thing she 
most dreaded, but it should not be at- 
tributed to any outward condition or 
thing. 

There are prospective mothers who 
never flinch at anything; they take up 
their accustomed duties as before, never 
shirking any responsibility that may 
come to them ; their ear is ever open to 
the cry of the needy ; no one, no matter 
how distressed and deformed, ever ap- 
peals to them in vain. Their children 
grow to be tender-hearted men and 
women of noble character. There seems 
to be no limit to their power of self-con- 
trol; they bravely face danger, and 
nobly defend those in distress. At such 
times these mothers have taken to their 
arms poor afflicted ones that many a 
well person would turn away without 


even a kind word, and no harm was 
done to the unborn. 

Women who have no sympathy, no 
word of kindness, who refuse help to 
those of the unfortunates who are forced 
to battle with their misfortune, with 
poverty, with all the adverse circum- 
stances that befall them, such women do 
not develop much strength of character 
and depth of soul as their strong- hearted 
sisters do, and their children, inheriting 
their disposition, are puerile, weak, and 
of but little strength of character. This 
is an established fact in Ontology, but 
is not generally acknowledged at the 
present time. In bravely meeting ob- 
jects disagreeable to the human being, 
the chances are ten to one that the un- 
born child is no worse for it. It is the fear, 
the thought, and the over-sensitive re- 
gard to misfortune that is fraught with 
evil, and in this way, although we may 
acknowledge God as the Author of our 
being, we take the child’s life into our 
own hands. L. 





TREATMENT OF MALIGNANT MEASLES BY THE COLD BATH. 


HE value of the cold bath in certain 
grave complications occurring in 

the course of the exanthemata in children 
is forcibly emphasized in the report of the 
following case: A little girl 6} years old 
was taken ill with measles of the ordinary 
type. After the regular period of inva- 
sion the eruption appeared, and up to 
this time the fever was moderate and 
the general condition satisfactory. On 
the sixth day the aspect changed com- 
pletely. The temperature rose, the pulse 
ran up to 130-140°; the tongue became 
dry and parched ; the urine diminished 
in quantity and delirium appeared. Af- 
ter a sleepless night the condition was 
worse, and on the next day Dr. Dieula- 
foy was called in consultation. There 
was only a vestige of eruption ; the tem- 
perature was 105.6° and rising; the 
pulse irregular and uncomfortable ; the 
urine almost totally suppressed; the 
prostration extreme, and every symptom 


indicated a fatal termination before 
morning. Convinced that there was no 
visceral complication, and that the pa- 
tient was suffering solely from the in- 
tensity of the primary infection, the 
writer advised the use of the cold bath 
of a temperature of 75°F. This was be- 
gun at 5 P. M., and despite the occur- . 
rence of a severe chill with chattering 
teeth, was continued, for an immediate 
improvement was noticed. The pulse be- 
came more regular and could be counted 
at 130, and the temperature began to de- 
cline. At the end of fifteen minutes she 
was taken from the bath and wrapped 
in a blanket. She was perceptibly bet- 
ter, despite the chill which had not 
ceased during the whole immersion. 
She fell into a calm slumber for one and 
a half hours, the first sleep in thirty-six 
hours, and on awaking she passed urine. 
In view of this improvement the family 
were the first to request a continuation 
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of the treatment. A second bath was 
given at midnight and another at 3 A. 
M. The next day the temperature was 
no more than 102.2°, the respiration 
better and the restlessness had ceased. 
For three days baths were continued 
every three hours of a uniform temper- 
ature of 75°F ., and lasted fifteen min- 
utes. The next day, the twelfth of the 
disease, the temperature had fallen to 


98.6° and the child was convalescent. 
It is the opinion of the author (and of 
many observers) that the manifestations 
of malignity in all infectious diseases 
have common characteristics, and that 
whatever the malady the clinical picture 
is the same. He therefore considers all 
the malignant states as most reasonably 
treated .by the cold bath.—Annals of 
Gynecology and Pediatry. 





GRAPE 


E hear people talking about grape 

juice, the majority extolling its 
merits as a healthful beverage. If a 
pure, fresh article from the vineyard is 
obtained one gets a pleasant and health- 
ful drink ; but this is by no means the 
ease as a rule, and we who live at a con- 
siderable distance from grape pro- 
ducing districts should remember the 
probabilities of sophistication and change 
to which a thing apparently so simple 
may be subject. An article from the 
American Analyst on grape juice is 
pertinent and reproduced here : 

The name, grape juice, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. More trash 
than anything else is sold under this 
taking title. Common sense will show 
at once that grape juice cannot be made 
to keep without adding a preservative 
such as alcohol, or an antiseptic like 
salicylic acid. Any liquid containing 
sugar will ferment and go through the 
various transformations of sugar, alco- 
hol, vinegar, etc., and if artificially pre- 
vented ceases to be grape juice. Lately 
' a great deal of so-called natural grape 
juice has been advertised, and as it is 
supposed to bea healthful drink espe- 
cially adapted to invalids, we have ap- 
plied to an experienced wine maker 
from whom we obtain the information 
which follows, which tallies exactly 
with what we knew about the subject 
theoretically : 

1. If great intelligent care be taken, 
grape juice can be sterilized by heating 
in bottle, sealing hermetically, and keep- 


JUICE, 


ing in atemperature below 50 deg. Fahr. 
constantly. If moved toa higher tem- 
perature, I am afraid there would begin 
what is termed ‘‘insensible fermenta- 
tion.” 

2. Alcohol will keep grape juice from 
fermenting, spoiling or changing, if 
added tothe amount of 20 to 24 per cent. 
absolute. Sometimes 18 per cent. is suf- 
ficient, but less than 20 per cent. is risky. 

3. Grape juice can be fermented toa 
point where sufficient alcohol is obtained 
to preserve the resulting liquid (wine) ; 
but it is then no longer grape juice, in 
the general acceptance of the term. If 
fermented to a certain degree, still leav- 
ing some natural sugar of the original 
juice, the resulting liquid will surely 
spoil unless alcohol enough be added to 
raise its alcoholic strength to at least 18 
per cent. absolute. In lieu of alcohol, 
antiseptics, which are always dangerous 
to health and objectionable, may be ad- 
ded to secure the same result. 

4. Port, sherry, Angelica, sweet mus- 
cat, etc., in California, ‘are made with 
the addition of more or less grape spirit, 
entirely without the use of antiseptics, 
such as salicylicZacid, naphthol, benzol, 
or other similar preparations. With 
port wine the grapes, according to lo- 
cality where grown, are allowed to get 
the highest attainable sweetness, from 
28 deg. Balling’s scale up to 37 or more. 
The juice is then fermented to reach the 
highest possible’ alcoholic strength, 
which is seldom under 15 per cent. ab- 
solute, and in some localities reaches 17 
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per cent. absolute, without any addi- 
tions whatever. This fermentation ma- 
terially reduces the saccharine matter 
left undecomposed. If there is not from 
4 to 6 per cent. saccharine left, that 
amount is added in the shape of concen- 
trated grape juice. This concentrated 
grape juice is obtained by boiling down 
a given quantity of the juice pressed 
fresh from the grapes, so as to show 
from 70 to 75 deg. Balling’s scale or 
saccharometer. After addition of this 
concentrated must or grape juice, the 
port is fortified to the difference between 
its actual alcoholic strength and at least 
18 per cent. If the port showed 16 per 
cent., then 2 per cent. grape spirit would 
be added to make 18 per cent , or 4 per 
cent. to make 20, etc. The sherry is 
made very much in the same manner as 
the port, only differing in after treat- 
ment. The sweet muscat and angelica 
are not fermented toso great a length 
as the port, so as to retain more saccha- 
rine and lessalcohol. This necessitates, 
also, a larger after addition of grape 
spirit to have it attain the necessary 
minimum strength, viz., 18 per cent. 
By feeding a certain kind of grape juice 
with cane sugar, and treating with fresh 
grape yeast, two years ago, I made one 
thousand gallons of wine, the alcoholic 
strength of which reached a fraction 
over 19 per cent. absolute by fermenta- 
tion alone. Experiments made by chem- 
ists for the British Government in Aus- 
tralia are claimed to have obtained a 
fraction over 21 per cent. through fer- 
mentation. 

This statement shows clearly enough 
the difficulty of obtaining any expression 
of the grape that is free from alcohol, 
and should make our temperance friends 
suspicious of any sample of ‘‘ grape 
juice” coming from the shelves of the 
storekeeper. 


ee 
A Room To BE Sicx 1n.—‘* No 


house should be planned,” says 
The Northwestern Architect, ‘‘ with- 


out reference to sickness, and at 
least one room should be convertible 
into a sanitarium;” a statement which, 
as the song puts it, ‘‘nobody can 
deny.” It isremarkable, considering the 
need for such a room, how little atten- 
tion it has received from architects who 
plan our houses upon the assumption 
we are always to be well. We have 
reception rooms, parlors, withdrawing- 
rooms, libraries, dining-rooms, bed- 
rooms and rooms for all purposes of 
pleasure, amusement, study or work, 
but no room to be sick in, and it may 
be added in the most well-to-do families 
when sickness comes there is no pre- 
paration for it. Thousands of invalids 
die because of this. 





THE PEDOMETER SoLveD ItT.—The 
father of a ten-year-old boy, puzzled 
over the rapid manner in which his 
hopeful’s shoes wore out, determined on 
the following plan to discover whether 
the rapid destruction of the shoes was 
due to the poor quality of the leather or 
to the natural wearing away : He placed 
a pedometer in the boy’s pocket, and on 
the first day the instrument registered 
nine and three eighth miles. The second 
day was rainy and the register fell 
down to seven and one-eighth miles. 
The third day was Saturday, and no 
school, and the register was fourteen 
and three quarter miles. That fond 
father has given up berating shoe manu- 
facturers, and is trying to learn of some 
device to keep the boy off his feet a few 
hours a day. 

asic a 

A DISINFECTANT SIMPLE AND CaEaP. 
—Many of the disinfecting preparations 
sold are unsatisfactory, while others are 
good, but cost much above what is rea- 
sonable. Every house should have a 
solution ready for use at need, for the 
kitchen, the bath-room and the sick 
chamber. The following is easily pre- 
pared and costs little : 

Dissolve a half a drachm of the nitrate 
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of lead in a pint of boiling water; 
then dissolve two drachms of common 
salt in eight quarts of water. Pour the 
solution together. After the sediment, 
that will form because of the chemical 
change resulting, has settled, the liquid 
is a saturated solution of the chloride of 


lead. A cloth wet in this and hung up 
in a room will purify a fetid atmosphere. 
It may also be used to pour down a sink, 
drain or water closet, and to disinfect 
expectorations and excretal. An ounce 
of the nitrate of lead will make twenty- 
five gallons of strong disinfectant. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





What Is a “Carat!*—The word 
‘* carat” comes fromthe Abyssinian name 
for bean. It corresponds in weight with a 
certain species of East India bean and was 
originally used only as a weight, in the 
same manner as our word ‘‘ grain” comes 
from a grain of wheat, and has also its aver- 
age weight. Theexact relation of the carat 
to the grain, Troy weight, is in round num- 
bers, as 4.608 to 1.185; or, in other words, 
1.185 carats are equal to 4.608 grains Troy. 
By division of the last number by the first 
we find for the weight of a carat 3.88 grains 
very nearly. ‘he carat is the weight»y 
which jewelers sell diamonds. The carat is 
now used for weighing precious stones and 
pearls, because the grain is too small. 

In ancient times it was used as the unit of 
weight for gold, but is now, on account of 
the greater abundance of that precious me- 
tal, superseded by theounce. In regard to 
the alloy of gold it has been accepted to 
take 24 carats of gold 4r 93 grains, very 
near, as the standard of pure gold, and to 
call gold‘in which 20 carats in 24 carats 
are pure gold, gold of 20 carats; when 
three-fourths is pure, or 18 carats in 24 
carats, it is called 18 carat gold. Soin 
regard to the alloy of gold, the word carat 
has become similar to the expression of a 
percentage, with the difference that 24 is 
substituted for 100. So 18 carat gold is 
identical to 75 per cent. fine ; 12 carat to 50 
per cent. fine, &c. That this manner of 
estimating the value is kept up is simply 
due to the custom of following the duodeci- 
mal system in making alloys, which natur- 
ally drives us to the expressions 70, 80 or 
90 per cent. when speaking of the fineness 
of the most valuable metals. 


Dressing for Your Photo graph. 
—If you are short and stout don’t ask the 
poor artist to make a picture of you full 
length. He will, if you insist, but he knows 
he is doing a great wrong thereby. Noth- 
ing is so graceful and pleasing in a picture 
ofa stout lady as a sitting at half length, 
the figure so turned as to reduce the stout- 
ness. Again, if you are slim and angular, 
do not for an instant forget that a full- 
length figure will make you appear more 
slim and angular. Then the pretty bust 
picture is your Only hope, and you should 
insist on having none other. If a gentleman 
has a very long neck—no matter how nicely 
he looks ina high collar, his picture, if taken 
in such a high affair, would be grotesque. A 
short neck and high collar, long neck 
and a low turned-down collar, by all means. 
No loud stripes, no great checks, no strik- 
ing figures should be worn in a photo- 
graph. One thing bear in mind when you 
visit the studio—bring along your home ex- 
pression. Don’t spend two days before you 
come to the studio practicing poses and 
different expressions before your mirror, and 
lastly give the photographer the benefit of 
exercising his artistic and professional 
ability. 


Nature’s Protection of Insects. 
—In Henry Drummond’s book, “ Tropical 
Africa,” he tells us in one chapter what 
cunning rogues the insects are in taking 
different forms of natural objects so as to 
deceive their enemies. Once he picked off 
from his arm what he-thought was a wisp 
of straw, and to his astonishment the thing 
had legs underneath, and could use them 
with great readiness in getting out of sight. 
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Another time he was lying on a rock under 
a tree. The branches were a favorite rest- 
ing place for the birds, and he used to study 
their habits for hours. The rock was cov- 
ered with the bird droppings, and one day 
he saw one move. He couldn’t believe his 
eyes, watclied for a long time, and was as- 
sured that what he thought was a bird drop- 
ping was alive. He picked it up, and sure 
enough he found tiny legs underneath, that 
could serve the creature well enough when 
it wanted to get out of the way. He found 
insects that could imitate twigs, sticks, and 
the small branches of shrubs. Some of them 
represented the bark of a tree, and even the 
mould spots were exactly reproduced. In- 
sects have many enemies in tropical Africa, 
and to save themselves from being extermi- 
nated they resort to these most interesting 
deceptions. 


Electrical Amateurs.—It is diffi- 
cult to realize, unless one is fortunate 
enough to have special facilities for obser- 
vation, how large a number of persons now 
have an active interest in electrical experi- 
menting and study. Hardly a town but has 
one or more amateur electricians who 
take an intelligent interest in every bit 
of progress that is made, and are constantly 
striving to secure information on electrical 
subjects. Itisa fortunate state of things, 
for it will certainly lead to a much more 
general public comprehension of electricity 
than now exists. One of the great difficul- 
ties that has to be met in introducing the 
applications of electricity is the oftentimes 
very dense ignorance by which the efforts 
are hampered. No amount of foreign mis- 
sionary work in scientific matters is alto- 
gether effective, and it is to the intelligent 
electrical amateur, the home missionary, as 
it were, of things electrical, that we must 
look to diffuse correct ideas regarding prac- 
tical science. To the amateur, then, we 
would say, feel your responsibility and use 
your most earnest endeavors to get for your- 
self ideas on modern electricity that are 
correct, even if rudimentary, and study the 
science faithfully and carefully, both for 
your own good and to help the formation 
of the correct public opinion that can do so 
much to facilitate the growth of electrical 
industries.—The Electrical World. 


The Carpenter’s Plane in An- 
cient Time.—A very interesting dis- 
covery has been made at the Roman city of 
Silchester. The excavators came across & 
dry well, which, on being explored, proved 
quite a little museum of antiquities. Some 
15 feet down, a Times correspondent says, 
the diggers found an urn-shaped pottery 
vase, about a foot in length, quite intact, 
and, curiously enough, protected by lumps 
of chalk built around it. The vase, which 
probably originally contained some precious 
substance, was, however, quite empty. 
Above it were deposited a great number of 
iron implements, most of which were in a 
wonderful state of preservation. They 
seem to have been the tools of a carpenter 
and a coppersmith or silversmith, with 
some miscellaneous objects of blacksmith’s 
work thrown in. The principal specimen 
is a carpenter’s plane of quite modern type, 
although unquestionably more than 1,500 
years old, three or four axes retaining their 
fine cutting edges and quite serviceable, a 
number of chisels and gouges of all shapes 
and sizes, hammers, adzes, saws, files, etc. 
In the smith’s department may be specified 
a brazier for burning charcoal, quite com- 
plete ; two or three anvils of different sizes 
and shapes, a fine pair of tongs adapted for 
lifting crucibles, a curious tripod candela- 
brum lamp, or candlestick, and several 
other curious objects, the precise uses of 
which have not yet been determined. In 
addition there are several large bars of iron. 


Color of Spectacle Glass.—Dr. 
Konigstein, while giving directions in his 
class on the uses and prescribing of specta- 
cles, said that green giasses as a protection 
against strong rays were worse than useless, 
and did more harm to a sensitive eye than 
good, as they allowed the yellow rays to be 
transmitted, and unnecessarily irritated the 
eye. Against strong rays, the blue or 
smoked glass were the only real protection. 
The blue should be light. 


A California Snow Flower.— 
Most everybody has heard of the wonderful 
snow plant of the Sierras (Sarcodes San- 
guinea). The plant was discovered in the 
Sierras by the naturalist of Col. Fremont’s 
party in 1843. It is a new genus of the 
suborder Monotrope, of the natural family 
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Ericaceex. It is usually found growing 
among the pines, at an elevation of about 
8,000 feet, but has been found at a much 
lower altitude. The plant, when fully de- 
veloped, extends from seven to twenty 
inches above the ground, and about as far 
below. The early development of the 
flower is under deep banks of snow, which 
protect them from the winds sweeping 
through the mountains. When the snow 
has melted, the beautiful flower heads are 
quickly seen to peep from the yet partially 
frozen ground. The stout, fleshy flower 
stems consist of partly crystallized sugar, 
and are said to taste, when cooked, sweeter, 
but not unlike asparagus. The name Sar- 
codes Sanguinea has been aptly applied—it 
means blooded flesh, the flower heads hav- 
ing a translucent, fleshy appearance. The 
stalks have been known to be as much as 
twenty-two inches in circumference and 
bear as many as eighty perfect flowers. 
They resemble, in general outline, huge 
heads of {asparagus. They are thickly 


clothed up to the raceme with firm, fleshy 
scales, the lower ones ovate and closely im- 
bricated, gradually more scattering, nar- 
rower, and passing into the lineal bracts, 
which mostly exceed the flowers. The co- 
rollas are pendulous and half an inch in 
length, rather fleshy. Imagine a rosy red 
and snow-tinted, crowned hyacinth, every 
miniature bell wound about by a rosy and 
frosted silver ribbon, topped with an aspar- 
agus-like head, in hoarfrost and silver. The 
frosted papilla is very marked on every 
sepal and bract.. Though the whole trans- 
lucent spike is flushed with rose and car- 
mine, the petals are the deepest and most 
brilliantly colored parts of the flower, which 
is five-parted, and each open one showing 
slightly the stamens and pistils. The bulbs 
or plants are solid and. brittle when taken 
up. Thev will soon dry away unless placed 
in ice water, where they will remain in per- 
fection for several weeks. All attempts to 
cultivate this remarkable plant have proved 
failures. 
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SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 


SECOND PAPER. 


THE writers on psychology have dis- 
cussed at great length the nature and 
operation of the moral faculties, show- 
ing their exercise to be of the most com- 
plex character. Especially with regard 
to the elements concerned in ‘‘ Will” 
and ‘‘ Conscience” do we find authors 
laboring as with a problem of deepest 
intricacy, and consequently differing 
much from each other in their postu- 
lates. It is sufficient to mention the 
names of Hobbes, Mandeville, Paley 
and Cudworth to instance authorities of 
diflerent views in the origin and nature 
of moral principles. Notwithstanding 
this diversity among profound scholars 
it would appear that children are ex- 
pected to grasp unaided the meaning of 
moral acts and apply them in their own 
life. The little teaching in morals that 
children receive is projected after the 
objective pattern. Stories and incidents, 
in the Sunday-school books and family 
papers, written certainly in an enter- 
taining manner and setting forth what 
the authors consider exemplary conduct 
in more’or less trying situations, are 
given them to read. It is not appre- 
ciated by the majority that the average 
child-mind is incapable without guid- 
ance of understanding the moral import 


of such “‘ illustrations.” A boy or girl 
would not be given examples in arith- 
metic or language analysis to work out 
before he had learned the principles and 
rules involved in the process. The 
school teacher who would attempt to 
teach in that cart-before-the-horse style 
would be considered unfit for his place. 
Yet the child whose moral instincts are 
merely awakening to life is rebuked for 
not ‘‘ seeing through” the conduct ofa 
Scipio, or a Howard, or a Washington, 
or a Lincoln, as described in some inci- 
dent from their biography. Without a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
ethical action, how is it possible for any 
one to obtain more than a vague notion 
of the meaning of conduct? The school- 
boy laboring with his problem must go 
back to the definitions and rules before 
he can make a solid beginning of its so- 
lution, and having solved it the teacher 
requires him to explain his work, and 
his use of terms that show familiarity 
with the rules and definitions are proof 
of his understanding of the problem. 
A simple act of kindness involves 
several elementsof mind both moral ard 
intellectual. The mere affirmance of its 
being a good act does not make its nature 
clear to a child, and ability to apply any 
inference that the child may derive from 
the really indefinite lesson to a similar 
incident in the future can not be im- 
puted tohim. We heard not long ago 
of a boy who stole money from a bureau 
drawer at home to give to a blind beg- 
gar. He had learned doubtless through 
the exemplary teaching of books or 
papers that it was good to help the poor 
and decrepit, and was anxious to gratify 
an instinct of benevolence that we may 
assume to be naturally strong. He was 
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whipped for the stealing, and we can 
easily believe that his moral economy 
received aseriousinjury. Onthe records 
of criminal trials are those of men who 
embezzled or appropriated the money of 
others for the promotion of benevolent 
or religious objects. These cases we may 
explain on the ground of mental unbal- 
ance, or the undue predominance of 
certain faculties in the moral system, 
and the insufficient activity of others to 
assure compensation, but the explana- 
tion does not exclude from consideration 
the primary correlative, the lack of sys- 
tematic moral education in all of them. 

Mr.Larkin Dunton, in the article pub- 
lished last month,urged with much force 
the necessity of moral training. He 
laid it down as a principle that educa- 
tion, whatever its department, involves 
knowledge, power to act, and tendency 
to similar subsequent action. We note 
the application of the principle to moral 
instruction, for first the individual 
should be furnished with a good knowl- 
edge of the constituents of moral truth, 
and of their bearing on himself person- 
ally, and on others. Second, his mind 
should be opened to an understanding of 
the power of moral sentiment in his 
dealings with the world. Third, he 
should be habituated to the exercise of 
sincere and just sentiment through re- 
petition. Asin logical reasoning, when 
the same premises are associated with 
the sameconditions, an identical conclu- 
sion is formed by the trained intellect, so 
in a given state of circumstances which 
is but a repetition of previous experience 
the moral determination should be 
prompt and identical in its influence 
upon the action. 

Human life is for the most part a con- 


stant recurrence of incidents. The aver- 
age mind travels in a channel that has 
a certain uniformity of direction. Take 
a hundred people from the same stratum 
of social condition and we shall note a 
great similarity of idea and expression. 
The educational and social environment 
marks intellect and character, and im- 
poses limitations to the mental expres- 
sion that are recognized by the careful 
student of psychology. Habit is as much 
a mental peculiarity as a physical, and 
the individual becomes known becaus: 
of it. Culture and breadth of mental 
view modify habit, but the man or 
woman whose conduct appears to be 
affected in a small degree by conven- 
tional or class prejudice is rare. 

Physiologists recognize habit forms of 
disease—every important organ of the 
body may acquire a disposition to dis- 
orders, and the external physiognomy 
will in time beara certain expression 
that will lead the experienced physician 
to an accurate diagnosis. Most of the 
coughing, sneezing and headache to 
which people in adult life are given is 
the product of habit, or in other words 
a reflex instability that certain nerves 
have acquired through the connivance 
of a capricious will. People who 
‘* nurse” real or fancied ailments culti- 
tivate this reflex instability. Of course 
persistence in such nursing ultimately 
results in positive disease. 

This disposition of the mind to act in 
habitual lines confirms the necessity for 
proper moral training, and at the same 
time shows without attempt at elaborate 
argument that the moral faculties are 
subject to the same general law of de- 
velopment as the intellectual. Their 
susceptibility, however, to influences of 
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excitement is greater than that of the 
intellectual, since emotional activity in 
the larger movements of mind precedes 
and stimulates the intellect. 

A dozen or more periodicals devoted 
to education in different spheres, from 
the common school to the university, are 
before us. We have scanned them in 
vain for a valid suggestion that may be 
employed in this discussion. A variety 
of topics of pedagogical interest appear, 
many of them considered in the definite 
and direct style of the experienced 
teacher. Special directions are given 
with regard to teaching this or that de- 
partment of study, asarithmetic, history, 
reading, graramar, elocution, the classics, 
the sciences, etc., etc., all doubtless of 
value to the teacher who would obtain 
good results in his class room. We note 
two or threeessays in mental philoso- 
phy in which the nature of conscious- 
ness, of its ‘‘ varying states” of mediate 
and immediate knowledge, of perception, 
etc., is the burden of talk, and in the 
manner of the current treatises. We 
note also a brief note or two in the line 
of school discipline. The writers tell 
how attention may be kept, and con- 
jecture the reason’ why some teachers 
areincompetentin managing aroom full 
of pupils, for the most part attributing 
their unsuccess to ‘‘ bad methods,” with 
a possible want of ‘knowledge of hu- 
man nature.” This last phrase we as- 
sume to mean a natural gift in the dis- 
cernment of character, an element that 
seems to be wanting in most teachers of 
the day, especially the younger class. 

We hold that the good and thoroughly 
capable teacher is well endowed with 
the faculty of Human-nature. The 
careful study of pedagogical methods by 


one who has a well stored mind and fair 
self-control may fit him to perform the 
duties of a teacher as they are commonly 
discharged, but such study will not com- 
pensate altogether for want of intuitional 
perception of character and capacity. 
The teacher who conducts a school by 
rules obtained from manuals or lectures 
on pedagogics and does not know his 
pupils can not come into that close and 
sympathetic relation with them that is 
essential to the best success. He may 
train their intellect and keep them rig- 
idly up to grade in the various studies 
that are pursued, but there will bea cer- 
tain narrowness and coldness of spirit 
pervading the atmosphere of the room, 
and aconsequent want of healthy stimu- 
lus to the work of both teacher and 
scholars. The teacher who works by 
rule merely is stiff and mechanical, 
while he who works through his under- 
standing of special dispositions is easy 
and tolerant. He may not exp'oit a 
single rule, yet have nearly every pupil 
earnestly striving to please him because 
he has won their respect and confi- 
dence. 

Arnold of Rugby was no disciplin- 
arian, although he lived in the time of 
the birch and severe rules, but he could 
read the boys’ inner souls, and his kind- 
ness and tact drew them closely to him. 
Mark Hopkins and Mary Lyons are 
remembered in this country as among 
the most famous of our teachers. Their 
power over the students under their 
care was not due to any assumption 
of magisterial control, but to their 
ability to draw from them a strong ex- 
pression of love and reverence. The 
men of Williams and the women of Mt. 
Hoiyoke could not see much of these 
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great teachers in their respective class 
rooms without admiring their grand in- 
tellectual capabilities and loving them 
for their noble humanity. 


ANOTHER TEMPERANCE SUGGES- 
TION. 

Prohibition seems to prohibit where- 
ever it has a fair chance, and the net 
results to the community in which the 
prohibition policy is maintained are 
highly beneficial to the individual as 
well as tothe general population. Down 
in Vineland, N. J., where prohibition 
has been the rule since the organization 





of the town, order and economy have 
reigned from the first. The few guard- 
ians of the peace that are ever seen there 
have for their function the surveillance 
or punishment of the occasional tramp 
who may straggle into the place. Gen- 
erally persons who have little respect 
for law and decency do not go to Vine- 
land. The atmosphere is too pure for 
them. The expense of maintaining 
paupers and criminals in Vineland is so 
ludicrously small when compared with 
what it costs other towns in New Jersey 
of similar population, where rum and 
beer are procurable at will, that it is 
rarely mentioned except as something 
curious. 

We have heard of other towns where 
a similar freedom from the affliction 
of drink exists. One in Iowa, that for- 
merly had many saloons, but at length 
rid itself of them, is rejoicing in a pros- 
perity that is especially exhibited by a 
remarkable freedom from the farm- 
mortgage incubus that is becoming a 
grave problem in Western civilization. 
The Iowa town is known as Ackley, and 


we are told by a contemporary that nine 
years ago it had seventeen saloons, and 
the banks and farmers sent $25,000 to 
the East annually to pay interest on 
farm mortgages. Now, with no saloon 
or sign of a saloon, they had sent only 
$2,500 East during the past year to pay 
interest on their farm mortgages. Not 
a policeman is there now, and not a 
pauper in the poor-house or a criminal 
in the jail. The only bankruptcy there 
has been in Ackley is the bankruptcy of 
the poor-house, and the jail is full of 
cobwebs ! 

From our observation of the effects of 
uprestricted liquor selling and drinking 
they appear to enter deeply into all the 
questions that agitate our people—poli- 
tics, finance, socialism, immigration, 
pauperism, lotteries, pool-gambling, 
etc., and in those communities where 
the dramshop or bar is under ban these 
questions appear to find acomparatively 
easy resolution. At any ratethe people 
relieved from the vice and wretchedness 
attendant upon the liquor traffic, are so 
much stronger in health and pocket that 
they are prepared to deal with them 
calmly and positively. 





SURGERY AND INTELLIGENCE.~-Two 
or three accounts are going the rounds 
of surgical operations upon the cranium 
for the treatment of mental dullness in 
children. The operation was for the 
purpose of affording room for the brain 
growth, and it is said that its success 
was remarkable in enabling the faculties 
to show a normal degree of activity. 

We are not ready to vouch for the 
truth of these accounts, notwithstand- 
ing their apparent bearing upon the re- 
lation of size to intelligence. 
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Questions or ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In ALL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





A Persistent Covexr.—-Among the reflex 
phenomena of catarrhal disorders is cough. 
Most of the cases of cough are due not to 
lung, or bronchial, or even laryngeal disease, 
but to some trouble at a greater or less dis- 
tance from the apparent source of tbe 
cough. We have known people to insist 
that they had a chronic bronchitis when the 
most careful examination failed to find any 
bronchial lesion. Very many coughs are 
due to nasal catarrh. We have found that 
a little attention to the nose which corrected 
an obstruction stop a cough that had long 
existed. Dr. Douglass, of New York, in- 
formed us that he had a case of laryngeal 
cough that had gone the round of several 
leading physicians without their discovery of 
anything tocause it, and heaftera very care- 
ful examination of the nose found an oldad- 
hesion between the lower ,turbinated body 
and the septum. After breaking this up the 
cough ceased, mach tothe relief of the suf- 
ferer, who had come to the conclusion that 
there was no remedy. 

The persistent keeping up of a cough, al- 
though reflex, will at length produce trouble 
in the larynx, and perhaps lower down. 
Usually we find in connection with the 
habit anirritable state of the throat, a velvety 
hyperaemic appearance that extends from 


But one question | 


the posterior nares downward. Thisin it 
self is diagnostic to oneexperienced in 
nasal disease, and he expects in catching a 
glimpse of it to find the nose passages the 
seat of an old catarrh. 


Human Maenetisma.—G. W. MoC.— 
Yes, we think that there is ‘‘ something ” 
in human magnetism, anda something that 
exercises a remarkable influence on charac- 
ter and conduct. ‘ Differs from _ elec- 
tricity?” Yes; very much in the phenom- 
ena both of application and development. 
Called by the term hypnotism now in scien- 
tific circles, this subject is very much 
discussed, and its literature is on the in- 
crease. We can not do better than refer you 
to the books by such authors as De Leuze, 
Binet, Charcot, Drayton, Bernheim, etc. 


Insomn1ra.—M. R. J. W.—In some of 
the later numbers of the PHrRENOLOGIOAL 
JouURNAL this subject has been discussed, and 
different suggestions given for the treatment 
or cure of the habit of sleeplessness. In 
general the tendency is due to nerve irrita- 
bility,and therefore it is but natural to ad- 
vise those who are troubled with nocturnal 
wakefulness to avoid everything as far as 
possible that excites and disturbs the nerv- 
ous system. All beverages of a stimulating 
sort should be resolutely declined, and if the 
stomach is liable to disturbance care should 
be taken with regard to the food eaten at 
night. We think the two-meal system is 
good for poor sleepers. 


Arr Saip.—C.—No machine has yet been 
constructed that wil] navigate the air. Sev- 
eral inventors are at work on the problem, 
and are sanguine that it can be resolved. 
In the light of what man has accomplished 
we are inclined to believe that the day is not 
very distant when there will be air ships 
capable of movement from point to point 
at considerable speed. 


Bopy aNp Minp.—M. T.—In another part 
of this number you will find a psychological 
discussion entitled, ‘‘The Fall of Man,” 
that may furnish you some pertinent sug- 
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gestions. In general considerations man is 
spoken of as a dual constitution, the two 
parts—mental and physical—covering the 
ground. We think that in this case the idea 
of mind embraces also the common ideas of 
soul and spirit. Perhaps, however, it would 
be better to relate soul in the sense of life 
to the body, and spirit to the mind. The 
old tripartite division, body, soul and spirit, 
seems a good and practical one, as it sets 
in distinct array the body as a material 
entity, soul as an animating principle, giv- 
ing growth and form and spirit asthe think- 
ing intelligent governing principle. 


How Brees Know Eacu Orner.—In 
“Combe’s System of Phrenology,” the 
following sentence occurs, page 281: ‘‘ All 
the animals which belong to a herd, and 
also all the bees in a hive, from 20,000 to 
80,000 in number, know each other.” 

The statement in regard to bees is un- 
doubtedly true; but when itis used to prove 
that bees have the organ of ‘‘ Form,” and 
recognize their fellows by its exercise, the 
author only proved that he knew less about 
bees than about Phrenology. 

The fact is that bees do not drive an in- 
truder away or kill him because they know 
him to be such by his size, form or color, 
but because his scent (hive odor) is different 
from their own. 

This is soon found out if we attempt to 
unite two colonies of bees without the 
proper preliminary manipulations known to 
all intelligent_apiarists, for a slaughter at 
once begins. 

A peaceful and harmonious union, how- 
ever, is easily accomplished if the bee- 
keeper first proceeds to ‘‘ unite” their odor 
by spraying both colonies alike with pep- 
permint water, or in some other way of his 
own. Bees thus prepared never fight when 
united. GERSHAM, 

Topeka, Kas. 


Nors.—We can not dispute the statement 
of our correspondent, for very much more is 
known about bees to-day than in the time 
of Mr. Combe. Observers then probably 
imputed more of use to the vision of insects 

“than they do now; the systematic study of 
insect habits has brought out a vast deal of 
interesting detail concerning the employ- 
ment of other forms of sense perception. 


That bees exercise the faculty of form is 
evident in their methods of constructing 
cells, and we are of the opivion that they 
must use it to some extent in their relations 
with each other. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, doen reser related in any way to 
mental and p We can usually 
supply any an those noticed. 








Tue SrrvorurE oF THE CentraL Nervous 
System, for Physicians and Students. By 
Dr. Ludwig Edinger. Second revised 
edition, with 133 illustrations. Translated 
by Willis Hall Vittum, M. D. Edited by 
C. Eugene Riggs, A. M., M.D. Phila- 
delphia and London: F. A. Davis, Pub. 
lisher. 8 mo., pp. 230. Price, $1.75. 
One who has Gower’s “ Diseases of the 

Brain” will find this book useful as a sup- 
plement or for simultaneous reading, as the 
author goes into the structure of that viscus 
minutely, making his work well adapted to 
the practical needs of the anthropologist. 
There is no attempt at going outside of the 
special topic ; from the first to the last it is 
a consideration of the human brain that is 
before us. In the opening, instruction is 
given with regard to the preparation of 
brain sections for study under the micro- 
scope, and many suggestions occur also in 
reference to the differentiation of structure 
in the different parts, besides descriptive 
changes in the tissue following disease or 
loss of exterior parts. 


Tue Diszases oF Perrsonatity. By Th. 
Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Ex- 
perimental Psychology at the College de 
France and Editor of the ‘‘ Revue Philo- 
sophique.” Authorized translation. 12 
mo., pp. 157. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 


In the introduction we have the author’s 
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reason for his book, viz., the lack of just 
such a work in print. He discusses Con- 
sciousness in two forms, taking first the 
older hypothesis, that Consciousness is the 
basis of soul existence, and next. the later 
theory that it is a phenomenon resulting 
from brain activity. This later view, in 
common with most scientists, the author 
prefers. It is only in later years that a book 
of this character has become possible, for 
the reason that scientific men have but now 
seriously studied mind in its relations of 
health and disease. The consideration of 
the phenomena of double consciousness, 
hypnotism, clairvoyance, and even spirit- 
ualism, is regarded as a legitimate field for 
the scientific psychologist, and the world is 
anxious to know what it can about them. 

In the first chapter the author analyzes 
the principle of Individualism, and brings 
into view cases of double personality and 
hallucination. The personality of twins who 
are physically linked together, like the 
Siamese brothers, is examined. In the next 
chapter he considers disorders of the emo- 
tional sense, the depressions and exaltations 
of feeling, and similar phenomena in the 
insane, and those very remarkable meta- 
morphoses of moral character that have as- 
tonished us and of which some writers have 
made the motive of popular books, such as, 
for instance, the well-known ‘* Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” 

Very much is made of hypnotism, and 
rightly so. “The Dissolution of Person- 
ality,” wherein there is an apparent entire 
disappearance of the personality, instances 
of which cone to us from India, forms a 
specially interesting division of the book. 
Dr. Binet does not claim to furnish a defi- 
nite explanation of these phenomena. but 
from his language it is to be inferred that 
their acceptance by scientific observers and 
what has been done in their classification is 
a true advance. 


Tue Sout or May, an Investigation of the 
Facts of Physiological and Experimental 
Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. 12mo, 
pp. 458. Price, $3.00. Chicago. The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

At once the reader will see that our author 
has taken up with a very broad subject, 
and one on which much writing and talking 


has been done, but the motive which has 
led him to write is for the most part a laud- 
able one, not simply to add to the thousand 
and one books already on our shelves and 
which bring us no nearer to truth than we 
were in the beginning, but if possible to 
marshal the facts bearing upon the topic 
and obtain their true significance. We cer- 
tainly agree with him that the ‘‘ problem of 
the human soul is of the most vital im- 
portance, for every practical] work and every 
success in human life is a part of its solu- 
tion,” and in this later day, with all the 
added lights of science, it would seem as if 
one should use earnestness in his investiga- 
tions and be well informed with regard to 
the movements in science and mind and 
study to give us some points that would 
help us on toward the understanding of our- 
selves. 

The present volume is not a mere compil- 
ation of the views of others. The method 
adopted is new,and there is certainly much of 
novelty in the generalization. He endeavors 
to trace the relations of feeling and motion 
of all organized structures, and to show that 
mind and soul-life are the sum of vital ac- 
tivities. 

He accepts localization and wonders ‘‘that 
the meritorious discoveries of the great 
scientist, Gall, are little known outside a 
narrow circle of specialists.” He, however, 
has not that familiarity with the practical 
side of Phrenological science which he 
would have found most useful in the ex. 
planation of his theories of mind relation to 
physiology. Among the topics that come 
in for consideration are The Origin of Mind, 
The Soul-life of Animals and Plants, Com- 
parative Physiology, Central and Peripheral 
Soul life, Double Personality, Hypnotism, 
Dreams, Pleasure and Pain, Freedom of the 
Will, Death Psychologically, Religion, etc. 

His general conclusion may be summar- 
ized as follows: ‘‘ Modern psychology will 
influence the religious development of hu- 
manity in no less a degree than did modern 
astronomy ;” the dualistic view of the soul 
is refuted by the new psychology, it ceases 
to be something independent and distinct 
from psychical activity, but rather identical 
with it. A man’s soul consists of his feel- 
ings and thoughts, his hopes and fears, his 
wishes and ideals. God is present in the 
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universe, as reality, as the world’s sole 
creative principle and life and the cosmos. 
Here we have an ancient idea worked out, 
to be sure in a more distinct form. God is 
present, something more than a person; a 
great universality of law, of immutability, 
of eternity. A theology, which is rather a 
form of law without the appearance of a 
religion without worship, is the theology 
which th‘s author deems it logical to set 
forth. Dr. Carus is a representative of what 
is termed the Monistic Doctrine, and in this 
way he defines his Creator or God, and cor- 
relatively his soul and religion. 


Jueeernavut, A Vettep Rroorpv. By Geo. 
Carey Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. 
16mo, pp. 343. Cloth. New York. Fords, 
Howard, Hulbert. 


The story purports to depict American 
life and begins in a decidedly striking fash- 
ion; the first sentence runs: ‘‘ Edgar 
Braine was never so blithe in all his life as 
on the merning of his suicide.” One would 


suspect from this that he had fallen on a 


book with a plot of unusual depth and of 
the emotional caste, and he would not mis- 
take, for the incidents distributed through 
the text have in most cases much of that 
dramatic character designated ‘‘ inteuse.” 
The spirit of the book is distinctively femi- 
nine, despite the ‘‘combi.e” intimated by 
the authorship; by this statement we do 
not mean anything of a disparaging nature. 
The masculine element in it, presuming on 
what we know of Mr. Eggleston’s writing, 
has been limited chiefly to bringing out the 
characters of those who figure in the story 
and making them more strikingly consistent 
with themselves, and at the same time con- 
trast. The principal character is a man of 
a dominant ambition to make a family of a 
very high order and a name that will be en- 
during; he bas political ambitions also, and 
the social and political do not appear to be 
mutually helpful. Becoming thoroughly in- 
volved in the maelstrom of politics, this 
man suffers his domestic interests to become 
subordinated, with a most unfortunate effect 
upon the woman whom he had made his 
wife ; in that it involved results which com- 
pletely disappointed his hopes in the way of 
family and in the perpetuation of his name. 
The whole matter, in a word, is an illustra- 


tion of how a high-vaulting ambition will 
overreach itself and completely defeat its 
darling purposes. In many respects the 
story is a. severe arraignment of certain 
phases of American life that are destructive 
of the purest and best elements of home 
and social economy. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Puysio1an’s Companion.—A Pocket Refer- 
ence Book for Physicians and Students. 
By Clarence A. Bryce, M. D., Richmond, 
Va. 


We can commend this convenient little 
compilation as worthy the attention of the 
medical profession, as for its size it con- 
tains more matter of service to the busy 
practitioner than any other book we have 
encountered. The author, well-known as 
editor of the Southern Clinic, has employed 
his editorial experience to good effect, and 
drawn from all lines of medical observation. 
We would suggest the insertion of blank 
pages in fresh editions, for the physician 
to preserve such notes as he deems of value. 
This would add much to the book and 
make its usefulness more permanent. Price, 
$1.25, in leather. 


KNowLeDeE.—A weekly magazine, supple- 
menting all cyclopedias. Published by 
J. B. Alden, of New York. 


This is a unique publication in its way. 
In convenient volume form, arranged al- 
phabetically and constituting a periodical 
supplement, as it were, to the cyclopedia, it 
brings the world’s knowledge down to date. 
In a more compendious form it contains 
matter that appears nthe standard text 
books of reference, and the current politi- 
cal, geographical, biographical, scientific 
and other matters of the day are digested, a 
hundred or more subjects being discussed 
in each number. In biography it seems to 
be very full. The volume under notice in- 
cludes issues from June to December, 1890. 


Tae Frenon AND AMERIOAN Famity Book, 
containing a new system of self tuition, is 
a manual for the private study of French 
that has many excellent features. The at- 
tempt on the part of Prof. M. Gauthier, the 
author, to introduce forms of pronunciation 
in the ordinary English letters is certainly 
the most successful we have met. The 
book is useful also for French people to use 
in studying English. Price, in paper, 50 
cents. 
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He—“ II have called to night to ask— 
to ask for your hand.” 

She—“ Well (silence, while the clock 
ticks), why don’t you ?”—Judge. 
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250 Pages. 
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